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An Analysis of the Question with Outline for 


Study and Debate 


Tue question, chosen by the National 
Extension University Association and the National Foren- 
sic League as their inter-state debate topic for 1934-35, 
plunges the debaters into consideration of one of the most 
vital questions before the American public today. The 
question reads: “Resolved that the Federal Government 
should adopt the policy of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity throughout the Nation by means of annual grants 
to the several States for public elementary and secondary 
education.” 

At the outset, a warning should be sounded: 


That is that the student be careful to separate, in his 
thought, the question of permanent Federal Aid for edu- 
cation from the question of temporary or emergency aid. 


Permaneni Federal Aid The Question 


But the question for debate is not whether the Fed- 
eral Government should lend temporary aid, but whether 
the Congress of the United States should enact legislation 
providing permanent Federal aid to elementary and sec- 
ondary schools as a national and continuing policy. 

Many who unhesitatingly approved the spending of 
money from the Federal Treasury for temporary aid are 
lia opposed to a policy of permanent Federal 
aid. 


The manner in which the problem of emergency aid is 
being dealt with by the Roosevelt Administration is de- 
scribed in the article by Timon Covert, of the Office of 
Education, on page 200 of this number of the Digest. On 
page 204 will be found a brief resume of the legislative 
situation and on page 209 in the Pro and Con section will 
be found extracts from the report of the House Com- 
mittee on Education, giving the position of that com- 
mittee. ; 

Throughout the Pro and Con section will be found 
references to emergency aid, but these references were 
left in by the editors simply because to remove them would 
destroy the context of the statements. 

Having dismissed the question of emergency aid, so 
far as the purposes of debate are concerned, the student 
may proceed to the analysis of the question of the enact- 
ment by Congress of legislation establishi 
Federal aid for elementary and secondary education. 


The Constitution and the Powers of Congress 
Any authority Congress may have to enact such | 
lation rests in the Constitution of the United States, ei 
by direct authorization, by implication, or by the absence 
from the text of the Constitution of a provision prohibit- 
ing Congress from enacting such legislation, so the student 
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permanent 


must start with the Constitution. The principal provisions 
of the Constitution covering these points will be found on 
page 195. 

Being clear in his thought as to what may and 
may not do, the debater is then in a position to present 
arguments for or against what he thinks should 
or should not do. And this brings him to the merits of the 
question set for debate. 


Points Involved in the Problem 

Stripped to its essentials, the question would seem to 
involve the following points: 

1. Should the Federal Government be called upon to 
furnish financial aid to the States for educational 
or should each state accept the sole responsibility for 
educating its youth? 

2. If the Federal Government furnishes financial aid 
to the States, should it give each state so much money each 
year to be spent for education as each state sees fit or 
should the proposed Federal appropriations be for specified 
types of education, such as elementary and secondary 
education, the designation of the types to be made by 

? 


3. Should the Federal Government have any voice what- 
ever in the manner in which the funds it furnishes are 
expended, or, in other words should there be any degree 
= ey control whatever over education throughout the 

tates | 
Congressional Precedents for Federal Aid 

Question No. 1 appears to involve not a new departure 
but the extension of a system already set up. The article 
beginning on page 197 shows that Congress has been 
giving grants of one sort or another to the States in aid 
of education since 1803. Since 1362 it has been giving 
money grants in aid of agricultural education and since 
1917 it has been giving annual grants for vocational edu- 
cation. 

Question No. 2 is confronted with the same condition. 
Already Congress is appropriating year for 


The same is true of Question No. 3. By the terms of 
some of the existing Acts of Congress granting aid to 
special types of education, the States are today called upon 
to meet certain definite requirements before may 
receive Federal funds, indicating a measure of Federal 
control. 
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Problem far from Simple 

If the general question were as simply as all this, how- 
ever, there would seem to be little need for argument. 
One could simapty say: Ghat. She Wadeest Goegieans: & el- 
ready granting aid to the States; is already granting an 
nual financial aid to several special types of education and 
is already partially controlling education in the States by 
laying down rules under which the States must conduct 
themselves if they are to receive Federal aid, and ask: 
Why not simply extend this system to elementary = 
secondary education ? 

Varying Shades of Opinion Among Experts 

The problem, however, is not so simple as it would 
seem from the above analysis. Men and women who have 
given conscientious study to it vary sharply in their views. 
Extremists on one side are convinced that the soundest 
policy is for each state to assume sole responsibility for 
the education of its own youth. Extremists on the ae 
maintain that the Federal Government should 
and control public education throughout the entire United — 
States. In between these two extremes are varying shad 
of thought. 

Some maintain that the Federal Government should 
supplement the funds of the less wealthy States with 
Federal funds and that the Federal Government, in doing 
so, should not only decide what the needs of each State 
are but should at ieast fix a minimum standard for each 
pupil, if not outline an entire course for them. 

The opposing view is that, although Federal funds 
would be not only welcome but are really necessary, each 
State should be given a specified amount out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury each year and be left to use it as it sees fit. 

On this phase of the argument there are many diver- 
gencies of opinion, there being varying views as to the 
formula under which the funds should be distributed to 
each state. 

Opposition to Possible Federal Control 


The strongest opposition to general Federal aid comes 
from those who object to it on the ground that, no matter 
what form it takes, general Federal aid will, in the end, 
lead to Federal control and domination of State education- 
al systems. Their main point is that who furnishes the 
money will inevitably exercise the control. 

It was on this point that the proposed legislation for a 
Federal Department of Education was defeated in Con- 
ee some ten years ago. The —? of the Senate and 

House feared that the creation of a Federal Department 
of Education would lead to Federal control, and therefore 
refused to vote for the bill. 

Aid for Special Types of Education 

Another vital phase of the pews is that involving 
Federal aid for special types of education. 

There are those who believe that existing annual ap- 
ra for the Land Grant Colleges, the faricaee: 

al Experiment Stations, Vocational Education and all the 
lesser provisions for types are founde! on an un- 
sound principle and should be repealed. These Pee they 
would have provided for by each State out o 
funds, plus Federal funds alloted to each State, the latter 
to be used as the State desires. 

The view of this group is that the term “elementary and 
secondary education” applies to a certain of class of 


pupils, namely those attending the grade s. and the 
high schools and that therefore, Federal feted for ele- 
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a and secondary education would be special-type 


In short, opinion on the question has not crystallized to 
the point where a clean cut line up is possible. For this 
reason the Digest, in its Pro and Con section, has sought 


to bring out comment on all phases as expressed by those 
qualified to speak. " 


The Class Room Studies an Education Aid Bill 


Not only for debate, but also for class room study does 
this question present interesting possibilities. Classes in 
government and politics using the Congressional Digest 
Handbook find themselves in the exact position of the 
Congress of the United States in is ge to the question of 
permanent aid for elementa secondary education. 
There is no bill pending in dana on this subject and 
when the Seventy-fourth Congress meets on January 7, 
1935, new legislation will have to be introduced if” if’ the 
subject is to receive consideration. 


Sample of Bill 


To make its start the class may introduce the follow- 
ing skeleton bill as a working draft: 

To provide for tion by the Federal Government with 
the several States Ter.itories and the District of Columbia 
in elementary and ry public education. . 


Pi it_enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of a United States of America in assembled, that 
the cooperation of the Federal Government with the several 
states and Territories and the District of Columbia in ele- 

mentary and secondary public education is essential to the welfare 
of the country. 


The sum of ($ ) is hereby authorized to be eee 
annually for 


the purpose to be divided pro ten e 
the several States and Territories and the Di District of lumbia 


in the followinng manner: 

The class may then discuss this bill in committee and 
amend it in any way the class sees fit. 

The amount of money is left blank for the committee 
to determine. The method of apportionment of the money 
to the States is also left unsettled in order that the class 
may work out a method of its own. 

If the class sits as a House Committee, it will be as the 
House Committee on Education. If as a Senate Com- 
mittee, the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 

Neither of these committees has the power to handle 
actual appropriations. They may state the amount of 
money desired, however, in a bill, after which the bill must 
go to the Committee on Appropriations, which approves 
= disapproves the amount of money mentioned as it sees 

<. 


The class, however, may easily resolve itself into the 
Committee on Appropriations to pass on the money in- 
volved. 


Political Aspects 

Except for the fact that a Democratic-controlled Com- 

sarah a teement Hime ite ink ds tox alee eden 

inst permanent Federal aid, and the fact that President 
ener has refrained from it part of his recov- 
ery program, party politics has so far played no part in 
the discussions of this subject. (See page 205). 

The Morrill Act of 1862, providing aid for Land Grant 
Colleges and the Hatch Act for Agricultural Experiment 
Stations were both enacted under Republican Adminis- 
trations, while the Smith-Hughes Act coabliditals aid for 
Vocational Education was enacted under a Democratic 
Administration. 
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The United States Constitution 
and Education 


W ume the Constitution of the United 
States contains no specific mention of the word “educa- 
tion,” a number of its provisions are cited by competent 
authorities as giving Congress the power to enact legisla- 
tion providing for participation by the Federal Govern- 
ment in education by various methods, from direct grants 
of money to indirect aids in the matter of the free dis- 
semination of information and knowledge, etc. 

For consideration of the authority granted by the Con- 
stitution to the Federal Congress to enact legislation for 
direct or indirect grants or aids to education, but three 
provisions of the Constitution need be cited. They are: 


The “General Welfare” Clause 


“Art. I, Sec. 8, Par. 1. The Congress shall have Power 
to lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imports and Excises, to 
pay the Debts and provide for the common Defense and 
General Welfare of the United States: * *” 

The section of Article I, given above, is commonly 
known as “the general welfare” clause of the Constitution 
and has been considered as the authority for a great deal 
of legislation by Congress appropriating Federal funds 
for special or general use, and particularly in the Acts 
— funds for Land Grant Colleges, Agricultural 

periment Stations and Vocational Education. 


Protection to the States 


“Art. X. (Tenth Amendment). The powers rot delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States, respectively, 
or to the people. 

The Tenth Amendment renders it impossible for the 
Federal Government to force a state to accept a type of 
education it does not desire, the implication, as far as 
education is concerned, being that education is a preroga- 
tive left to the states or to the people. 


Protection to Citizens 


“Art. XIV. (Fourteenth Amendment) Sec. 1. All per 
sons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside.” 

The provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment have fre- 
quently been cited by Federal Courts in setting aside state 
school laws or municipal regulations which were deemed 
by the courts to interfere with the Constitutional rights of 
citizens of the United States. 


The “Oregon Case” 


In 1922 the State of Oregon enacted a law requiring 
all children between the ages of 8 and 16 to attend public 
schools unless excused by the county school su 

dent. Suits were brought and carried to the upreme 
Court of the United States, which declared the Oregon 
law unconstitutional on the ground that “we think it 
entirely plain that the (Oregon) Act of 1922 unreason 
ably interferes with the liberty of parents and guardians 
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to direct the upbri 
their control * * *,” 


inging and education of children under 


The “Nebraska Case” 


In 1919 the Nebraska Legislature enacted a law 
hibiting the teaching of any foreign language in 
private or parochial School Yo pupil until cy had passed 
the eighth grade. A teacher in the Zion Parochial 
was tried, convicted and fined in the District Court for 
Hamilton County, Nebraska, for teaching German to a 
ten-year-old boy who had not passed the eighth grade. 
The State Supreme Court confirmed this decision but the 
Supreme Court of the United States reversed it, on the 
ground that : 

“Plaintiff in error taught this 
school as part of his occupation. His 
and the right of the — so to —— their children, 
we think are within the liberty of the (Fourteenth) 
Amendment.” 

Various other provisions of the Constitution are cited 
is a bearing on the powers of the Federal Govern- 
to deal with educational matters ; such as the granting 
aa Scovies the dissemination of free information by 
the Government under the postal franking lege, 
etc. The three provisions given above 
ever, to be the only vital ones to consider in eruiilag 
Federal financia! aid to schools. 





Acts of Congress Relating to 
Education, Since 1803 


With Digest of Provisions by W. C. Gilbert 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress (May, 1934) 


1803—Act of March 3, 1803 (2 ae aes a “Sheet dood 
grants.” Sole wet ee ee 
pe See pent oe Se a‘portion ofthe pu lands fr 

maintaining public schools. grant usually 
of cotta 0 ant 35 ia keane. 


bb nag, Poe vigg to Ohio. cry Arkaneay Micgan, 
2 Sa ee | 


case of Florida (5 Stat. 788 $1). Nebraska (13 Stat 49 §12) 
“for the support of common schools”; North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Washington (25 Stat. 680 §13); Idaho (26 Stat. 
s 2: bs Wysewes a (26 Stat. 223 §7); Utah (28 Stat. 110 

klahoma (34 Stat. 274 §11); California (34 Stat. 518 c. 
Bh: New Mexico (3% Stat. 363 §9); Arizona (36 Stat. 574 


Act of April 18, 1818 (3 Stat, 430 §6) “University lands.” The 
enabling acts of the various public land States usually have con- 
tained a special provision for the benefit of a State university. 
The first, as here noted, was to Illinois; “36 sections or one en- 
tire township” for the use of a “seminary of learning.” This was 
“in addition to the one heretofore resezved for that se.” 
Subsequent grants, in somewhat varying form (but usually, of 
72 sections of land) were made in the following cases: Mis- 
souri (3 Stat 547 §6): ee of Michigan (4 Stat. 180 c. 
90) ; Arkansas (5 Stat. 59 c. 120) ; Michi (5 Stat. 59 ¢. 121); 
Wisconsin (5 Stat. 244 c. 110; 9 Stat. 58 §7) ; Minnesota (11 Stat. 
167 §5); Oregon (11 Stat. 383 $4); Kansas (12 Stat. 127 §3); 
Nebraska (13 Stat. 49 §10); Colorado (18 Stat. 475 §10); Ala- 
bama (23 Stat. 12); North Dakota, Montana, South Dakota and 
Washington (25 Stat. 680 §14, 681 $17); Idaho (26 Stat. 216 
$8, 217 §11); Wyoming (26 Stat. §8; Mississippi (28 Stat. 
94 c. 110); Utah (28 Stat. 109 $8) ; Oklahoma (34 Stat. 273 §8) ; 
New Mexico and Arizona (3% Stat. 562 §7, 573 §25). 


1862—Act of July 2, 1862 (12 Stat. 503) as amended March 
3, 1883 (22 Stat. 484) and April 13, 1926 (44 Stat. 247 c. 130; 
U.S.C, 7; 31ff). “Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges.” Grant 
of land to the several States (30,000 acres tor each tor and 
Representative to which State entitled under census of 1860), the 
proceeds to be invested in United States, State or “other ‘safe 
bonds,” etc.; the interest to be “inviolably appropriated to the 
endowment, support and maintenance of at least one college 
where the leading object shall be . . . to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture "and the mechanic arts.” 


Each college to make annual report to the Secretary of the 
Interior. The original act was extended to West Virginia (13 
Stat. 47 c. 58); Tennessee (14 Stat. 569) and Nebraska (15 Stat. 
13); and grants were made for the icultural colleges in the 
enabling acts for South and North- tana and be a 

(26 Stat. 224 $10); Oiciahoma (34 Stat. 273 §8); 
Mexico (36 Stat. 7). and Arizona (36 Stat. 5 3 oS) 
was also made to Mississi , 1895 (28 Stat. 673 c. 

and Colorado in 1907 (34 Stat. 1 2565). 

R. S, 441 (U.S.C. 5; 485). Susie of the Interior charged 

with supervision of public business relating to Education. 

R. S. 516 (U.S.C. 20; 1). Office of Education, in Interior De- 
partment to collect statistics and “diffuse information” to aid the 
people of the United States “in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of efficient school systems.” 


1883—Act of March 3, 1883) 22 Stat. 629; U.S.C. 20; 64). 
Distribution of duplicate specimens from National Museum and 
Fish Commission to colleges, academies, etc. 


1890—Act of August 30, 1890 (26 Stat. 417 c. 841). Permanent 
annual appropriation (out of the public land proceeds, in addition 
to land grants under Morrill Act) for eack State for the use of 
its “agricultural and mechanical college,” increasing from $15,000 
to a maximum of $25,000 a year “to be ied only to instruction 
in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the ish 1 and the 
various branches of mathematical, physical, natural and economic 
science, with special reference to their applications in the indus- 
tries of life, and to the facilities for such instruction.” 

By act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388; U.S.C. es 421), 
deficiencies in public land receipts for of this ‘opria- 
tion were to be made up out of the to io an reasury. 


1895—Act of March 2, 1895 (28 Stat. 826; U.S.C. 34: 1127). 
— ae ¢ and Marine Corps officers may on their own appli- 
pare es “to service as a teacher or professor in any 


ta, Mon 
— (25 Stat. zt 10 17); Idaho (26 Stat. 216 §10) ; Reo enn 


1896—Act of May 28, 1896 (29 Stat. 171; U.S.C. 20: 3). Bu- 
reau of Education to publish bulletin on educational topics 
“deemed of value to the educational interests of the States.” 
Act of June 10, 1896 (29 Stat. 345). Policy of United States 
declared, not to appropriate for education in any sectarian school. 
(This provision occurred in an Indian appropriation act, and 
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may well be considered as limited to Indians, in which case it 
would be superseded by the a abi of March 2, 1917 (39 Stat. 
988) which specifically stated the policy, not to appropriate “for 
education of Indian children in any sectarian school.”) 


1897—Act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 36; U.S.C. 16: 479). Set- 
tlers within limits of forest reserves entitled to occupy lands for 
school houses. 


1901—Act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1039) as amended May 
14, 1928 (45 Stat. 531). Facilities of various Government estab- 
lishments to be made available for use by “students and grad- 
uates of institutions of learning in the several States.” 


1907—Act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1281; U.S.C. 7: 322)— 
amended by Executive Order 6166 $18 of June 10, 1933, and 
6221 of July 26, 1933. Increase of annual appropriation ‘under a 
of 1890, up to a maximum of $50,000 to each State. This money 
was to be available in part for “courses for the special prepara- 
tion of instructors for teaching the elements of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts.” 

The Executive Orders noted cut this down by %, effective 
March 5, 1934.* 


1908—Act of May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. 260; U.S.C. 16: 500). 
Twenty-five per cent of national forest receipts to be paid to 
States for use of public schools of the counties involved. 

A similar provision was made in regard to receipts from na- 
tional forests uired under the Weeks Act by act of March 1, 
500) (36 Stat. §13) as amended by 38 Stat. 441 (U.S.C. 16: 


1909—-Act of March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 1083 §31; U.S.C. 17: 
31). Prohibition on importation of books copyrighted in United 
States but manufactured abroad, not applicable to importations 
for any school, college or university. 

Same, p. 1082 §28. Penalty for infringement of copyright not 
applicable in case of performance of oratories, etc. by public 
schools for educational purposes. 


1911—Act of March 4, 1911 (36 Stat. 1353 c. 265; U.S.C. #4: 
1121ff). Loan of navai vessels and equipment, detail of Navy 
officers, and annual appropriations up to $25,000 in any one case, 
“for the benefit of any nautical school ‘or school or college hav- 
ing a nautical branch,” at 10 named ports. 


This —- may possibly supersede the earlier acts author- 
izing loan of naval equipment “to one well-established military 
school” in any state having seacoast line or bordering the Great 
Lakes, to promote “instruction in elementary seamanship.” [See 
34 Stat. 620 c. 3612 and 3% Stat. 613.] 


1912—Act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 550; U.S.C. 39: 229). 
Publications of any “regularly established State institution of 
learning supported in whole or in part by public taxation” ad- 
poe to mails as ee pega 

The specific rate o noctage a blications was 
fixed by act of Rarans 28, 1 (43 St Stat i066 S.C. 39: 283). 


1916—Act of June 3, 1916 (39 Stat. Sy eee June 4, 
1920 (41 Stat. 776-778; U.S.C. 10: 381 ff) tt of a Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps in. “civil educational institutions” ; 
conditioned on detail of Army instructors, acceptance of pre- 
scribed courses, etc. Issue of equipment authorized; and similar 
provision made in regard to schools not maintaining 
units of Reserve Officers’ Traiming Corps. (See 41 Stat 780 
($55c) ; U.S.C. 10: 1180, 1181). 

Thy: goovisions, have Cine ailgenr patervoded Sa: laren, ee 
earlier acts on the same subject, viz: R. S. 1225, 31 Stat. 810 c. 
607, 33 Stat. 225 ¢. 1403. 


1917—Act of February 5, 1917 (37 Stat. &'6, 878; U.S.C. 8: 
136). Teachers and students not to Asiatic exclusion pro- 


vision of immigration law. not subject to contract- 
labor provisions. a 
Act of February 1917 (39 Stat. 936 $17; U.S.C. 20: 

: Senate 
‘or support “of any religious or priva' owned or 
school or college.” 


*This cut was revoked by subsequent Executive Order 6586, 
February 6, 1934. 
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1919—Act of October 28, 1919 (41 Stat. 321 Title III §11; 
US.C. 27: 81). Withdrawal of alcohol from industrial alcohol 
plants tax-free, for use of any “scientific university or college 
of learning.” 

1920—Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 450 §35; U.S.C. 30: 
191). Part (3734%) of royalties and rentals from mineral lands, 
under Leasing Act of 1920, to be paid to the States, for roads 
or “for the support of public schools or other public educational 
institutions as the legislature may direct.” 

The same disposition was made by act of June 8, 1926 (44 
Stat. 710 c. 503; U.S.C. 30: 292) of receipts from mining leases 
of lands covered by decrees of Court of Private Land Claims. 

Act of June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. 930; U.S.C. 20: 63). Transfer 
of instruments of “historical value” only from Coast and 
detic Survey to educational institutions. 


1924—Act of May 26, 1924 (43 Stat. 155 §4). Professors and 
students classed as non-quota immigrants, under certain con- 
ditions. 


1926—Act of February 26, 1926 (44 Stat. 72 §303 (a) (3), 73 
(b) (3)). Deduction of bequests to non-profit educational cor- 
porations, in determining net estate, under Estate Tax. 


1926—Act of February 26, 1926 (44 Stat. 92 §500), amended 
June 6, 1932 (47 Stat. 271 §711). Exemption from admissions tax 
of entertainments for benefit of educational institutions; pugilistic 
matches or exhibitions excepted. 


1929—Act of February 28, 1929 (45 Stat. 1404 c. 369; U.S.C. 
49: 173 (d)). Rating of civilian flying schools by Department 
of Commerce, upon request of school. 


1930—Act of June 17, 1930 (46 Stat. 675 $1631). Free importa- 
tion of books, maps, music, etc., by any “college, academy, school 
or seminary of learning in the United States.” 

Same {1773. Free entry of statuary for use of colleges, etc.; 
and $1809, free entry of works of art for exhibition by institu- 
tions for the encouragement of education. 

1932—Act of June 6, 1932 (47 Stat. 181 §23 (nm); 220 §162). 
Deduction, in computing net income for tax purposes, of gifts 
mad* to educational corporations, where no part of the income in- 
ures to the benefit of any sharehoider. 

Same, p. 193 §103 (6). Educational corporations, as above, 
exempt from corporation income tax. 

Seme, p. 248 §505. Deduction of gifts made to educational 
corporations, as above, in computing gift tax. — 





Tracing the Policy of Congress 
Toward Grants for Special 


Types of Education 






Continental Congress, of which Thomas Jefferson was a 
member, reported a bill “for ascertaining the mode of lo- 
cating and disposing of lands in the western territory. A 
year later, on May 20, 1785, the Continental Congress 
passed this bill, one of its provisions being that: 

“There shall be reserved the lot No. 16 of every town- 
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Ox May 7, 1784, a Committee of the : 


ship for the maintenance of public schools, within such 
township.” 


The policy of setting aside land, proceeds from the 
sale of which should be applied to education, thus estab- 
lished by the Continental Congress, was carried out by 
the Congress of the United States following its creation 
by the Constitution. The authorship of this policy is gen- 
erally attributed to Thomas Jefferson, who, as a member 
of the Committee of the Continental Congress which 
framed the land bill, is credited with having inserted in 
that bill the provision for the setting aside of designated 
sections of public land for public educational purposes. 


The Ohio Land Grants of 1803 


On March 3, 1803, the Congress of the United States 
passed an Act admitting Ohio to statehood, and in this 
Act set the first definite precedent for conditional grants 
as one of the stipulations for statehood, by including the 
provision that Section 16 of each ip be granted 
the inhabitants of each township for public schools. 


The following year Congress amended the Ohio Act by 
providing that the school lands be controlled by the State 
Legislature instead of by the inhabitants of each town- 
ship, as provided in the original Act. The Ohio Act was 
used as a model for subsequent Acts admitting various 
territories to Statehood. , 


The Beginning of Money Grants ° 


The pokey of Congress, up to. 1862, was to make grants 
of land for general educational pu but on July, 
1862, the Morrill Act was approved. Ths Act. inaug- 
urated the policy of making Federal its for specified 
types of education and also establi a formula for the 
allotment of these grants to the States. No money apprc- 
priations were provided for in the Morrill Act, but out- 
right grants of public lands were made, these lands to be 
sold and the proceeds used to “provide colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and the mechanical arts.” 


The Act provided that the sums derived from the sale of 
the lands granted should be invested in “stocks of the 
United States, or of the States or some other safe stocks, 
yielding not less than five cent per annum upon the 
par value of said stocks.” amount of land to be given 


to each state was fixed as “a quantity equal to thirty thou- 
sand acres” for each Senator Sa deaotiaetive in Con- 
—_ allowed each state under the Census -of 1860. 


ineral lands were excluded from the provisions of the 
Act, 


Types of Education Specified 


Thu. the Morrill Act specified the type 
to be benefited and specified how the money derived from 
land sales should be invested. It also specified that an- 
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The original Act was further supplemented on March 4, 
1907, by the passage of the Nelson Amendment. 

On March 2, 1887, Congress passed the Hatch Act 
creating the Agricultural Experiment Stations as an aid 
to agricultural education. 


Annual Appropriations Inaugurated 

Prior to the passage of the Hatch Act, Federal eriats 
to states in aid of education had been mostly i in the form 
of lands or lump sums of money. The Hatch Act pro- 
vided for annual appropriations of $15,000 a year for 
each state to defray the costs of the experiment stations. 
The Act also placed restrictions on the use of the appro- 
prtiations by setting forth in the Act the character of re- 
searches to be made, and prescribing that not more than 
5 per cent of the first year’s app = should be used 
for the purchase or erection of —- 

The Hatch Act was Setccien on March 16, 1906, 
by the passage of the Adams Act and again on February 
24, 1925, by the passage of the Purnell Act. Both these 
Acts extended the aid provided by the Purnell Act until 
now, instead of $15,000 a year each state receives $90,000 
a year. 

The Matching of Educational Funds 

On March 4, 1911, the State Marine School Act was 
passed, providing Federal aid in the shape of direct 
money appropriations and vessels atid equipment for nau- 
tical schools. This legislation was not only in aid of a 
special class, but is particularly significant because it in- 
itiated the requirement of “matching” Federal funds by 
state or local funds. 

On May 8, 1914, the Smith-Lever Act providing for 
cooperative agricultural extension work was , and 
contained a provision that Federal funds for this pu 
should be “match state funds. The Capper- 
cham Act of May 22, 1928, supplemented the Smith-Lever 
Act and brought the total annual “jay mere up to 
$980,000 for each state and an additional $500,000 a year 
for apportionment. 

Aid for Vocational Education 

The Smith-Hughes Act, approved February 23, 1917, 
inaugurated the policy of appr Federal funds for 
oe ee — was . aid = 

ents in three classes—agri ture, trade or in 
home economics, and to train teachers in eas eae 
classes. The Act ifically provides that for every dol- 
lar of Federal fale spent tn a State under the terms of 
the Act, the State or Community shall spend an equal 


amount. 
with the first Morrill Act of 1862 and con- 
tinading down through the Smith-Hughes Act one finds 
the principle Acts of Congress fixing the present Govern- 
ment policy of Federal Aid for special of education. 
There are other Acts which provide for indirect aids, but 
for purposes of comparison with the suggestion of Fed- 
eral aid for elementary and secondary education, the Acts 
= — are oo species ones. 
ost of these ve supplemented or ex- 
panded by amendment in recent years, but these arnend- 
ments have not altered the principles laid down in the 
Acts themselves. 


The 
Land Grant Colleges 


by Walter J. Greenleaf 


Specialist in Higher Education 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of the Interior 


Tue Office of Education is respon- 
sible for obtaining reports annually from the treasurers 
of the several land-grant institutions of the disbursements 
of the annual income received by them under the land- 
grant act of 1862 and acts, and annual 
reports from the acne regarding the general opere- 
tions of the institutions. 

Land-grant colleges and universities, generally known 
as agricultural and mechanical colleges, were established 
following the of the first ‘Morn Act of 1862. 
By the terms of this act, each State was entitled to receive 
an amount of public land (or land scrip) equal to sta 
acres for each Senator and Representative in 
which such State was then entitled for the SL catemen 
support, and maintenance of at least one college where 
the leading object shall be to teach such branches of learn- 
easy pronnete the Uheral enik pranabonetatcot te 
order to the lucation o 
‘achat cloaten 4 in the several pursuits and professions 
in life.” This land is being ually sold to create an 
endowment fund which in 1932-33 totaled $22,781,465. 
In addition there remained more than $6,000,000 worth of 
unsold land. The income from such fund and lands 
amounted to $971,254 for that year. 


By the second Morrill Act of 1890 and the Nelson 
amendment of 1907, the Federal Government aids these 
institutions further; since 1911 each State has received 
from the United States Treasury in accordance with the 
Morrill-Nelson Acts $50,000 annually to be applied to 
salaries and facilities for instruction in specified subjects. 
Of the total a ions in 1932-33 ($2,550,000) ey 
for instruction, $2, 541,128 went for salaries, and $18, 
for facilities for instruction. These figures include 37 30 
balance from the previous year and $8,038 interest on 
deposits. The balance remaining was $5,962.78. 


Thirty States and three Territories—Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico—maintain 1 land institution each; 
Massachusetts maintains 2; and of the 17 Southern 
States maintains 2, 1 for whites, and 1 for negroes. About 
175,000 regular students of college grade enroll annually 
curing een yr & ee Reet re 
Se ee ege students in the United States. 

ae of the -grant institutions (1933) re 
that '$650,308,675 wee invested in the $2 insttw 

aos tr aA aeons. of which half was in buildings. 
In 1932-33 the total receipts of the 69 institutions 
amounted to 140 million dollaxs, of which there 
was derived from Federal funds a total of $20,626,900. 


CONGRESSIONAL . 


DIGEST 
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The Agricultural Experiment 


Stations 


by James T. Jardine 


Chief Office of Experiment Stations, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Tuat part of the agricultural appro- 
priation acts authorizing payment of the Hatch, Adams, 
and Purnell funds to the experiment stations has carried 
from year to — for may years, a provision that the 
Secretary of Agriculture a eal “coordinate the work of 
the Department with that of the State agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations.” Machinery has been set up 
which is operating effectively to en and promote 
coordination and cooperation between the and 
the stations. Through the Office of Experiment Stations, 
representing the Secretary in the administration of the 
Federal funds for the experiment stations, in association 
with the Director of Scientific Work of the Department 
and a standing joint committee of the rtment and the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities on 
projects and correlation of research, definite and formal 
provision is made for developing coordination and co- 
operation and the principles which should control in the 
cooperative relations between the Department and the sta- 
tions. A special committee of State experiment station 
directors has been making a study of State and Federal 
relationships in research and reporting with recommenda- 
tions to the directors at their annual sessions during the 
C two years. The almost constant contacts maintained 

the Office of Experiment Stations with Department 
a station administrative officers and specialists through 
examination of research projects and programs, confer- 
ences, and correspondence is doing much to develop de- 
tails of effective coordination and cooperation. 

Out oe the broad program of preg endeavor to re- 
store rural prosperity is arising most urgent demand 
for modern scientific ever made upon agricultural 
institutions. The Nation is coming to realize more clearly 
than ever before that in each stage of advancement, efforts 
to improve agriculture and rural life must be ided by 
a higher order of rural intelligence than ed in the 
stage preceding. Developing the factual basis for this 
improvement in thought as a guide to rural achievement 
is primarily a task of the agencies of agricultural Hab 

For the year ended June 30, 1933, the 
which, compared: with $1/-248 166.83 
whi with 
ceding wea represented a reduction ra $1668 53089 or 
9.6 per cent. Of the total support, $4,359,000 was de- 
rived from a: tions under the Hatch, Adams, and 
Purnell Acts coi $103,560 from appropriations to the 
Department of Rgintere for the maintenance of the 
experiment stations in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
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of f $15.5 Srees2s8, ‘ 


The income of the experiment stations from other than 
Federal sources, $11,114,072.98, was 71.4 per cent of the 
total. It was $1,544,060.85, or 12.2 per cent less than 
for the preceding year, due mainly to a decrease in State 
appropriations and allotments from $9,501,097.10, or 18.5 

cent. The income from fees was 4.6 per cent, from 

sales 12.2 per cent, and from miscellaneous sources 13.6 
per cent less than the previous year. This was offset 
to some extent by an increase of over 50 per cent in 
balances carried over from the preceding year. 


The decline in State s from’ the all-time high 
of 1931, which began in 1932, was still further accentu- 
ated in 1933. Only eight stations, namely, 
Connecticut State). Georgia, Maine, 
sippi, New York (Cornell), and ‘Rhode I 
increases from State sources the year. The other 
—— experienced reductions in income of from 1.5 to 

oak In the te the Federal Government 
pe ted about $1 to every $2.50 from other sources for 
the support of the stations during the year—E-xivracts, 
see 10, p. 224. 


Vocational Education 


by C. M. Arthur 


Research Specialist, Vocational Division 
Office of Education, U. S$, Department of the Interior 


Tue Smith-Hughes Act provides for 
the cooperation of the Federal Government with the States 
in the promotion of vocational education. It appropriates 
funds (1) for research and service to aid the States in 
organizing vocational classes, and (2) for reinbursement 
in part, out of Federal funds, of expenditure made by 
States arid local communities for salaries of vocational 
teachers and for vocational teacher training. 

In general the act provides for vocational education of 
less than college grade for persons of 14 years and over, 
under public su rvision control and with sa 
funds, in tural, trade and industrial, and 
making pursuits. 

As a direct eS ee ee See 
Government in +. of vocational education, three 
types of eed have been established as in- 
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tegral parts of our public school system: (1) The voca- 
tional day school, for boys and girls who have chosen 
an occupation and desire training for it; (2) the part- 
time school, for persons who are employed but who can 
devote part of the day to receiving systematic instruction 
and training in the line of their employment; (3) the 
evening school, for workers who desire to devote some 
time outside their regular employment hours to improv- 
ing their efficiency in the occupations in which they are 
engaged. Instruction in these schools reaches out into 
those employments which require such technical or me- 
chanical skill as may be taught advantageously in the 
public school or under its supervision. 


The program was not imposed upon the States. It was 
proposed for voluntary acceptance by the States through 
legislative action. Within a few months after its enact- 
ment every one of the 48 States had accepted the act. 
Acceptance by a State involved assumption of adminis- 
trative and financial obligations on the part of the State. 
The whole program of vocational education has continued 
throughout the period since 1917 on a purely voluntary 
basis and no State has withdrawn from its voluntary 
cooperation, either in whole or, as it is permitted under 
the act to do, with reference to any single feature of the 
program. 

The act provides that all expenditures of Federal money 
for vocational education must be under public supervision 
and control. This requirement safeguards such expendi- 
tures in the public interests. It was recognized that voca- 
tional education was an economic as well as educational 
enterprise—that the program involved the economic in- 
terests of labor, of employers, and of the public, that 
these interests might be found to be in some measure 
conflicting; and that no one of these interests should be 
permitted to exploit the program for its own benefit. 
Labor particularly insisted that the program be adequately 
safeguarded under public supervision and control. 


The act of 1917 provided continuing permanent appro- 
priations in designated amounts to be made available for 
allotment to the States, increasing in amount from year to 
year from $1,500,000 in the year ended June 30, 1918, to 
$7,000,000 in 1926, and annually thereafter, to be allotted 
on the basis of population, with additional amounts ap- 
propriated to guarantee designated minimum allotments 
to each State. The act set up three funds for allotment 
to the States: (1) An appropriation in the maximum 
amount of $3,000,000, to be allotted on the basis of the 
rural population (plus the amount required to guarantee 
to each State a minimum allotment of $10,000,) for re- 
imbursement of expenditures on account of salaries of 
teachers, supervisors, and directors of vocational agri- 
culture; (2) an appropriation in the same amount, to be 
allotted on the basis of the urban population for rein- 
bursement on account of salanes of vocational teachers of 
trade, industrial and home economics subjects; and (3) 
an appropriation in the maximum amount of $1,000, 
to be allotted on the basis of the total population {ise 
amounts required to guarantee the minimum of $10,000 
to each State) for maintenance of vocational teacher 
training. 


In addition the act provided a continuing appropriation 
of $200,000 to the Federal office for administrative pur- 
poses, and for the conduct of research and service to aid 
the States in developing their programs. 


What the Federal Government 
Is Now Spending for 


Education 


| Regular Annual Appropriations 
Il Emergency Allotments 


by Timon Covert 
Specialist in School Finance, U. S. Office of Education 


I+ is probable that every department 
of the National government aids education either directly 
or indirectly in some way. 

To estimate the amount of funds from the National 
Treasury that go to educational activities, however, can- 
not be done so easily. Certain apropriations are author- 
ized by or specific educational work, while 
others are for a ee — essentially eer meer 
are not parts of an r school programs. Moreover, 
the Federal semana carries on per educational ac- 
tivities within various departments and bureaus, the ex- 
pense of which cannot easily be as such. For 
example, certain work of the Chil ’s Bureau and ser- 
vices performed by army officers and experts in the 
Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of Standards, and 
the National Academy of Sciences, are educational. It is 
not — therefore, to make a complete statement of 
the Federal government’s educational activities or con- 
cermag the expenditures for them. 

Consequently this article is limited to a summarization 
of Federal funds allotted to the States and Territories, 
or to be used within them, for rather definite educational 

I Regular Annual A 
é ppropriations 

Federal funds for education for 1933-34, fiscal year 
ended June 30, kee be classified under two bes 
ings: First, we may list the sigs ropriations, suc 
as the continuing authorization for for Land Grant 
Colleges, and those authorized for the year only, as that 
for Office of Education. Second, we mav list the 
funds which were allotted to educational purposes during 
the year as a part of the Federal program. 
Accordingly, data are listed in two tabulations. 


CONGRESSIONAL 
DIGEST 








PrRaea ha oth 


AL 





purposes, 1933-34. 


1. Land Grant Colleges (total) ......... $8,205,822 


(a) For instruction in agri- 
culture, mechanic arts, 













OF tie swe waian $2,550,000 
(b) For agricultural exten- 
sion service’ .......... 5,655,822 
2. Office of Education (total) .........- 310,500 
(a) Salaries and general ex- 
SPINE ks 4 ees 0s o's vs 270,500 
(th) DOM 5 ok isis we so ce 40,000 
3. Vocational Education (total) ........ 7,458,000° 





(a) For training of teachers 910,000 
(b) For agricultural educa- 

ME Ok Ck <0 Bk bac 3,157,500 
(c) For trade and industrial 

INN og ntk's Kips oe 2,510,000 
(d) For home economics edu- 

CIR 6.4 chs Cant cae ces 637,500 
(e) For administration, re- 

search, and service by the 








a Ree 








Federal Office ......... 243,000" 
4. Vocational Rehabilitation ............. 969,000* 
5. Bureau of Indian Affairs (total) ...... 9,386,230" 






(a) For support and educa- 

tion of Indian pupils at 

26 non-reservation schools 3,755,000 
(b) For subsistence of pupils 

retained in government 

boarding schools during 

MIENIOE 5s « 9.0 ee ween’ 90,000 
(c) For the support of Indian 

schools not otherwise pro- 

vided for, including 

pupil transportation, tui- 

tion to public schools, 

and expense of pupils 

placed with families for 

educational purposes ... 4,941,230 
(d) For education of natives 



















in AMMGR ooo os. ese 600,000° 
6. Federal oil and mineral royalties ...... 1,250,000° 
7. National forests funds .............. 940,000’ 
8. Public land sale grants .............. 8,000° 
9. Howard University (For colored) .... 1,092,500" 
10. Columbiz Institution for the Deaf (Dist. 
OF COMER) «6:0 55 006 ys sce eres 122,200 





ll. For necessary school buildings and facil- 
ities on the Boulder Canyon Federal 









SIE: .°. sc andh- ss She x eam Ee ON a 18,000 
12. Public Schools of the District of 
CR Se cc. eek uieden os aaeae 4,469,891” 
OUT bos 5 Os kc c. MaR RRR eae ies $39,230,143 
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I. Federal funds authorized as usual for educational 





The list above is more or less arbi . Such activities 
Aesdatay st Auppaiin ly oe Miley Atopic ot Wee 

lemy at is, : at West 
Point, by the Smithsonian Institution ate Danie of 
Columbia,’and many other agencies are omitted from the 
tabulation. Four States receive aid regularly from the 
National government for their marine schools. Perha 
the appropriations for these Federal institutions and 
grants made for the State marine schools should be in- 
cluded. Certainly much of the work performed by them 
is educational. But we have already pointed out the im- 
possibility of making a complete statement. At any rate 
the reader should realize that an important part of the 
Federal government’s work in education is indirect and is 
continued year after year. ; 

Funds authorized for riation or allotment by 
Congress do not equal ly actual allotments. In 
fact the appropriations here shown were automatically 
reduced in most instances for the year under considera- 
tion by terms of the economy Salaries of gov- 
ernment employes in the sev agencies named were 
reduced 15 per cent from July 1 through January, and 
10 per cent from February 1 to June 30, 1934. We find 
the grants authorized for educational purposes for the 
fiscal year 1934 exceeded $29,000,000. (The amounts 
under 3 and 4 in the tabulation indicate actual allotments 
to States.) This amount indicates roughly the size of 
the annual grants by the National government for educa- 
tion. It is interesting to note, inci ly, here that .most 
States enjoy a considerable yearly income for education 
— permanent ~~ funds agg from eee 
and money grants. For example, Land Grant es 
of the several States receive at least a million dollars 
and the public schools (those below college grade) bene- 
fit tc the extent of more than $25,000,000 a year from this 
source. 


IT Emergency Allotments 


The school year 1933-34 is unique in the annals of 
public educational finance; for large sums of money from 





“Includes administration, research, and service by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in connection with the grant. 
*Actual allotment which is less than authorized due to the 
ak since a f this . be 
ot more per cent o is appropriation. 
expended for home economics education. — 
‘The Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1934, authorized 
$969,000 for vocational rehabilitation and provided that the 
minimum allotment to any State for the fiscal year should be 


epee not intent ee ogee cones a Ge Ne 
tional office in the Di oF Pe Sears mee for: the 
section dealing with education of Natives in 

“Estimate, Thirty-seven and one-half per cent of receipts from 


bonuses, royalties, and rentals received the Federal m- 
ment is F tn én Meera aanae beraubaoen ha tena 


» . lands or its are located. Grants are for roads or schools. 


chistes tae cad ene vibes EE &e Oe tee 
rom is ites for 
public roads and. schools Sr Gk counties Mwai the forests aes 


"Estimate. Five per cent of the receipts from the sale of 
public lands within the States is paid to the State for public 
schools or roads. 

*A considerable part of this apportionment was for building 


purposes. 
“Approximately 20 per cent of this sum is provided from the 
National Treasury. é 





















































































the National treasury were allotted to individual school 
districts throughout the country. 

Early in the summer of 1933 it became evident that 
school funds in a number of States would be far from 
adequate for even the barest needs of the 1933-34 terms. 
Reports to the United States Office of Education from 
State Departments of Education, data assembled by such 
organizations as the National Education Association, and 
appeals from a number of National conferences of friends 
of education for financial assistance all served to convince 


the Administrator of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 


ministration that unemployed teachers should receive gov- 
ernment aid. Accordingly Mr. Hopkins in August 
authorized the use of funds to pay teachers and other 
qualified persons on relief to teach in rural schools which 
would otherwise be closed and to teach classes of persons 
unable to read and write. 


The authorization of the use of F. E. R. A. funds was 
extended in September to include general adult education, 
vocational education, and rehabilitation. Their use was 
further extended in October to include emergency nursery 
schools. In December $2,000,000 a month was set aside 
for the emergency educational program to engage 40,000 
unemployed teachers. . The first authorization of funds 
was for the purpose of keeping schools open in places of 
less than 2,500 population ; in February the Administrator 
authorized their use in places up to 5,000 population and 
for secondary as well as for elementary teachers. 


Another agency of the Recovery Program, the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works, as early as 
June, 1933 made funds available for pub!ic school build- 
ings and for State university and college buildings. Allot- 
ments of funds were as follows: Outright grants equal 
to 30 per cent of the cost of labor and materials on ap- 
proved projects were made; if the applicant desired and 
could meet the legal requirements, a loan for the remain- 
ing 70 per cent of the cost secured by bonds of the bor- 
rowing corporation at 4 per cent interest, could be secured ; 
if not, the applicant could supply the remaining amount 
from other sources. 

A third agency, the Civil Works Administration, 
authorized in November the use of funds for school 
building, repair, improvement, and extensions. In Feb- 
ruary, projects were created under the C. W. A. to aid 
80,000 needy college and university students who desired 
to earn at least part of their expenses while in school. 
The work of this cy was brought to a close on 
March 31 and unfinished undertakings were assumed by 
the F. E. R. A. 


In December the Educational deg for the Civil 
Conservation Corps was inaugurated. This program was 
eel ee Oe eee S. Commissioner of 

lucation. A director, assistants to the director, and in- 
structors working in cooperation with the U. S. Army 
pe educational opportunities before thousands of in- 

terested members of these camps. 

Funds allotted to educational purposes by the four 
emergency agencies as described above played an import- 
ant role in sustaining education the last school 
year. The iB eaen chet cn Gu tihe cence 
allotted. These are given in the following table. 











II Amount of Federal Emergency funds allotted to 
Educational purposes, 1933-34. 


1. Federal Emergency Administration of 


RO PHUERE no's ov nas epeda tans coeeey $74,000,000" 
2. oo Emergency Relief Administra- 
Rigi tA wes cities é> MR aie ates se 24,415,613" 
( ‘s) Nursery schools ....... $973,740 
(b) Rural schools ......... 16,924,000 
(c) College student aid . ,000 


(d) Adult vocational training 1 '359, 578 
(e) Adult vocational rehabili- 


OR is vis cee a see 283,690 
(£) Adult illiteracy ........ 902,125 
(g) General adult education . 3,972, 480 
3. Civil Works Administration” .......... 60,000,000" 
4. Civilian Conservation Corps, Educational 
WOO. i.c ooo 5's eee cet ees 5,8 817,169" 
$159,232,782 


In closing, we may say that the schools will benefit 
during the school year 1934-35 about as usual from the 
funds described in the first part of this article. Concern- 
ing Emergency funds, little in the way of definite in- 
formation can be given at this time. 

The Administrator of the F. E, R. A. has indicated that 
a larger number of college students will benefit this year 
than did last. Public Works grants and loans for school 
buildings are available under conditions similar. to those 
of last year. The Educational Program of the C. C. C. 
continues to function and no doubt will be carried on 
even more effectively than last year. Educational activi- 
ties in the Tennessee Valley nn expenditures for 
which are not available at present, will expand with the 
development of the project. 

An additional potential source of assistance to educa- 
tion was authori by Congress in the act relating to 
loans for industrial and other pu This Act author- 
izes the Reconstruction Finance Coxperaticis to make loans 
not to exceed $75,000,000 prior to January 31, 1935, to 
public school authorities on adequate security for the 
purpose of payment of teachers’ salaries due prior to 
June 1, 1 034. 

* As Se is pring sia the ce 
inance Corporation is ts to to 

the School Board of Chicago $6230 00 for the payment 

of back salaries to Chicago public 

wants in tasks kt Coleell car up by Gena 

School Board. 

Assistance, somewhat similar, is suthociond ta eas 
sion of the Appropriation Act for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for the fiscal year; this authorizes the 
use of $12,000 for loans to Indian youths to be repaid 
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An Analysis of the Sources 


of Federal Tax Revenues 


by Dr. J. Harold Goldthorpe 


Professor of Education, University of Rochester 


Wir the imminence* of federal aid 
to the schools in some form, it is pertinent to examine 
two rather common beliefs concerning the sources of fed- 
eral tax revenues. One of these is that federal revenue is 
paid by the residents of the states and hence is in effect 
a tax upon the people of a particular state, and the other 
belief—related to the first—is the prevalent notion that 
the population of certain states, particularly New York, 
contributes to the federal treasury an undue proportion of 
the federal tax revenue. It is the purpose of this article 
to present certain facts concerning the sources of federal 
tax revenues and to consider other aspects which bear 
upon these two beliefs. 


Prior to the Revenue Act of 1932 federal tax revenues 
were derived from four major sources—the corporation 
income tax, the personal income tax, customs duties, and 
the tobacco taxes. The proceeds from these four taxes 
accounted for 95 per cent of the Federal Government’s 
tax income in the fiscal year ending June, 1930, which 
was the “peak” year of the yield of these taxes. For the 
fiscal year 1933 the revenue yield of these four sources 
shrunk to two-fifths of that for the year 1930; the yield 
from the income taxes being less than one-third # the 
revenue for the earlier year. For the latter year (1933) 
the revenue from these four sources constituted 75 per 
cent of the total taxes collected. It is of interest to note 
that the tax source which showed the least shrinkage was 
the revenue from the tobacco taxes. To compensate for 
the loss in income from these sources the Revenue Act 
of 1932 ro for a series of manufacturers’ excise 
taxes on a variety of commodities ranging from a tax of 
2 cents per 1, matches to a tax = 1 cent ee = 
of gasoline. For the fiscal year 1933 the yield fr 
32 manufacturers’ excise taxes was approximately rr 
million dollars, of which amount the gasoline tax con- 
tributed 125 million dollars. 


In the last analysis the individual citizen pays the fed- 
eral taxes. He pays it directly upon his own personal 
income; he pays it indirectly as a purchaser of on 
which import duties are levied, as a consumer of tobacco 
products, as the consumer of commodities on which excise 
taxes are levied, and as the stockholder of a corporation 
which has a taxable net income. The Federal Government 


collects its tax revenues through two agencies, the bureau 


cf customs and the bureau of internal revenue. Each of - 


these bureaus maintains offices in various cities and re- 
ceives payments from individuals and corporations for 
certain areas. From the reports of these districts the 
Treasury Department publishes annually a report showing 


*For emergency aids granted since this article was written 
see article on page 200. 
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by states and sources the collections of all federal tax 
sores As a result of this practice the various states 

to be credited with these payments. Unfortunately 
thes procedure has ee rise to the belief that the federal 
revenue reported for each state is a contribution toward 
the support of the activities of the Federal Government 
and is paid by the inhabitants of that state. 

While federal taxes are frequently paid at source in 
order to one administration and to reduce collection 
costs, th ne ultimately by the citizens and con- 
sumers 0 out of whose income the taxes are paid. 
For example, while the conan duties upon an imported 
commodity are paid at the port of Pail in the first in- 
stance by the importer, this dun uty is to the price and 
is finally paid by the purchaser. Thus, when a New York 
City importer a a Paris gown for $60 and pays a cus- 
toms duty of 50 per cent, A digs cost on which he his 
profit and price is then $90. On this transaction New 
York State is credited: with the customs duty, but if the 
gown is purchased in Denver, the tax is paid, in reality, 
by a Colorado resident. Because of the concentration of 
the foreign-trade activity, the New York City customs 
district was c-edited with over 50 per cent of the total 
— of $250,501,722 derived from customs receipts in 


Personal income taxes paid by individuals with taxable 
incomes are paid at the office of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue nearest the place of residence or business. On 
the other hand, a corporation pays its’net income tax in 
the state where its main office is located, which is fre- 
quently, though not necessarily, the state under whose 
laws the corporation received its charter. By way of 
illustration, pt General Motors Co tion, which se- 
cured its charter under the laws of ware, maintains 
general offices in Detroit, New York City, and Wi - 
ton, yet pays its — tax in Michigan. For the — 
1931 its income tax of approximately 14 million do 
was credited to the State of Michigan, although the tax 
was actually the contribution of its 313,117 stockholders 
residing dachabeat the country. Similarly, the Union 
Pacific Railroad with a charter frora the tate of Utah, 
conducting its business in eleven western states and with- 
out a mile of track east of the Mississippi River, paid its 
1930 corporation income tax of three and a half million 
dollars through its New York office. In this manner New 
York State is credited with the tax though it is derived 
from operations halfway across the continent. 

Because the corporation net income tax has, since 1925, 
been the largest single source of tax revenue ‘and because 
of certain aspects regarding its incidence, it is well to give 
it further consideration. In , economists have 
pointed out that this tax is shifted only in unusual circum* 
stances and that it is actually borne by the corporation’s 
stockholders rather than by the consumers. Accordingly, 
its burden is distributed throughout the population in pro- 


portion to the stockhol in the net income of 
those corporations with dee quien 


A compilation published in the New York Times of 
March 4, 1934, based on the holdings of 205 large cor 
ions, showed an increase of 54 per cent in the num- 

of stockholders between 1929 and 1933. 
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The fourth important source of federal revenue is the 
group of tobacco taxes. From the standpoint of yield the 
cigarette taxes are the most important of the twelve dif- 
ferent taxes on tobacco and tobacco manufactures: in the 
year 1933 they accounted for over four-fifths of the rev- 
enue from the tobacco group. On most of the well-known 
brands the tax is approximately 6 cents for a package of 
twenty cigarettes, only slightly less than one-half of the 
customary retail price. 


Because the major part of the manufacture of tobacco 


products is carried on in Kentucky, North Carolina, and © 


Virginia, these three states are credited with 84 per cent 
of the total amount of $402,739,059 collected from the 
tobacco taxes. Moreover, in this same year, these three 
states contributed 23 per cent of the total amount of fed- 
eral internal revenue, of which proportion the tobacco 
taxes constituted over 90 per cent. When the federal tax 
receipts credited to North Carolina and Virginia are con- 
sidered, the misleading impression of these figures is ap- 
parent. Thus, in 1933, North Carolina with 2.6 per cent 
of the nation’s population and 1.5 per cent of its wealth 
is credited with 11.9 per cent of the total federal tax rev- 
enues. Similarly, Virginia contributed 5.9 per cent of the 
federal revenues, although it has only 2.0 per cent of the 
total population and but 1.6 per cent of the national wealth. 
Actually, while these revenues zre collected at source and 
are credited to the states wherein the factories are located, 
the tax burden is borne by the users of tobacco products 
throughout the entire country. 


From the consideration of the general problem of the 
incidence of the federal tax burden it will be well to turn 
to the problem of a specific state. Reference has already 
been made to the undue share of federal tax revenue cred- 
ited to the states of Kentucky, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia, due to the collection of tobacco taxes. When the 
situation of New York State is examined it is even more 
startling. With 10.2 per cent of the nation’s population 
and i1. r cent of Z total national wealth in 1930, the 
Empire State is credited in the fiscal year of 1933 with 
27.4 per cent of the total federal tax revenues. This fact, 
no doubt, accounts for the frequent statement that New 
York pays over 25 per cent of the federal tax burden. 


Upon further analysis it is discovered that of the total 
amount of $513,499,430 credited to New York in 1933, 
over one-fourth, $137,152,757 represented the receipts 
from customs duties. As previously pointed out, only a 
moderate portion of this amount actually constitutes the 
true tax burden on the residents of New York. Similarly, 
while New York is credited in the federal reports with 
approximately one-third of of the total revenue from the 
corporation income tax in the year 1933, which amount is 
about another fourth of the state’s reported contribution, 
this burden is actually carried by the owners of these cor- 
porations. It is unnecessary to suggest that the ownership 
of these large corporate units is not restricted to New 
York residents. 


Based upon the Treasury’s Statistics of Income for 
1931, the latest report available, it was found that, of the 


total of 516,404 rations which filed tax returns, 110,- 
851, or over one-fifth of the total number, filed their re- 
turns and paid their taxes in New Yov' State. Of the 
number filing returns in the state, over a third (39,271) 
showed a taxable net income, amounting in all to approxi- 
mately a billion and a quarter dollars; these corporations 
paid taxes of $135,401,630. This sum was contributed out 
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of the profits which otherwise would have been distributed 
to millions of stockholders residing in all the states of the 
Union, 

Some of these corporations have no property in New 
York and many have properties in several states and con- 
duct their operations in many states and have stockholders 
in all states. 


These few instances suggest the extent to which the 
profits of large corporations are derived from the different 
states, while their management and financing are central- 
ized in New York, and their net income is taxed in and 
credited to New York. In reality. these profits are received 
from operations in many states and constitute a share of 
the earnings from these corporations, whose owners are 
distributed throughout the nation. The foregoing criticism 
of accepting the revenue collections in a given state as the 
measure of that state’s contribution to the federal treasury 
is supported by the following statement of the Treasury 
Department in its Statistics of Income for 1931: 


The data, although tabulated by returns filed in each 
state, do not represent what may be called the geographic 
distribution of income, there being no way of ascertaining 
from the income tax returns the amount of income origi- 
nating in the respective states or the amount of tax paid 
on that basis, as income reported by an individual or cor- 
poration in one state may have been derived from sources 
in other states. 


Obviously, a plan of accounting for federal tax rev- 
enues which credits one state with the payments partially 
borne by the inhabitants of other states must result in 
under-crediting these states. A few instances will serve 
to illustrate this point. Iowa, a state of great agricultural 
wealth, is credited with but .3 of 1 per cent of the federal 
tax receipts, though it has 3.3 cent of the nation’s 
wealth and 2 per cent of its population. Ohio is a state of 
rich and diversified resources, containing 5.9 per cent of 
the total wealth and 5.4 of the total population, yet it is 
credited with but 3.8 per cent of the federal taxes. Simi- 
larly, Washington has 1.6 per cent of the total wealth and 
1.3 per cent of the population within its borders; yet it is 
credited with only .4 of 1 per cent of the federal tax 
receipts. If these states produced tobacco or if their cities 
contained the main offices of large corporations they would 
be listed with larger federal tax payments. 


From the brief analysis of the sources of the Federal 
Government’s tax revenues and the consideration of the 
incidence of the various federal taxes, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that the residents of all states pay the federal 
tax revenues directly or indirectly, and that much of the 
revenue paid indirectly is collected in and credited to states 
outside the residence of those who carry the immediate 
burden. Under modern conditions of economic integra- 
tion which have increased greatly the interdependence of 
various sections and have itted urban areas to derive 
a considerable part of their wealth and consumer’s goods 
from other areas, it is short-sighted if not fallacious to 
attach much significance to the federal tax collections 
credited to specific states. If adjustments of the federal 
taxes credited to the various states could be made to take 
care of the indirect revenue pa ts made by the resi- 
dents of other states, it is entirely likely that the residen’3 
of each state would he found to contribute toward the 
activities of the Federal Government in the ratios of their 
—— populations and wealth—E-tracts, see 12, p. 
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Action by New Deal Congress 
on Federal Grants 


for Education 


Bur two important pieces of legisla- 
tion affecting education were passed during the second 
session of the Seventy-third Congress. They were H. R. 
7059, introduced by Representative Russell Etlzey, Miss., 
D., to continue for three years annual appropriations of 
$3,000,000 for vocational education, which were due to 
lapse on June 30, 1934, and an amendment to S. 2125, 
introduced by Senator Carter Glass, Va., D., to continue 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, which authorized 
the R. F. C. to lend up to $75,000,000 to school author- 
ities on good security for the payment of teachers’ sal- 
aries. It was under this provision that the R. F. C., in 
August, lent $23,000,000 to the Chicago School Board. 

So far as legislation for permanent Federal Aid to the 
States for education is concerned, no legislation whatever 
was considered, nor was any recommended by the Roose- 
yelt Administration. j 

The nearest approach to a declaration of policy on per- 
manent aid by the Administration was contained in a radio 
address by President Roosevelt to the Third Annual 
Women’s Conference on Current Problems, October 13, 
1933, in which the President said: 

“It is true, unfortunately, that the economic depression 
has left its serious mark not only on the science and prac- 
tice of education but also cn the very lives of many hun- 
dreds of thousands of children who are destined to be- 
come our future citizens. 

“Every one of us has sought to reduce the cost of gov- 
ernment. Every one of us believes that the cost of gov- 
ernment, especially of local government, can be reduced 
still further by good business methods and the elimination 
of the wrong kind of politics. 

“Nevertheless, with good business management and the 
doing away with extravagance and frills and the unneces- 
sary elements of our educational practices, we must at 
the same time have the definite objective in every State 
and in every school district of restoring the useful-func- 
tions of education at least to their predepression level. 

“We have today, for example, a large surplus of so- 
called qualified teachers—men and women who even if 
we had full prosperity would and probably should be 
unable to find work in the field of education. Even today 
we are turning out too many new teachers each year. 
That is just as much an economic waste as building steel 
rail plants far beyond the capacity of railroads to use 
steel rails. It goes without saying that we should have 
enough teachers and not a large excess supply. It goes 
also without saying that the quality of our teaching in 
almost every State of which I have knowl can be 
definitely and distinctly raised. The main point is that 
we to make infinitely better the ave: education 
which the average child now receives, and through 
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this education, we will instill into the coming generation 
a realization of the part that the coming generation must 
play in working out what you have called ‘this crisis in 
history.’ This crisis can be met, but not in a day or a 
year, and education is a vital factor in the meeting of it.” 

Efforts to obtain emergency appropriations for educa- 
tion were concentrated in the cam of the National 
Committee for Federal Aid in Education, on which were 
represented 31 educational and other national organiza- 
tions. This campaign culminated. in ‘ings before the 
House Committee on Education from Fe 26 to 
March 1. James H. Richmond, State Superintendent of 
Education in Kentucky, Chairman of the Committee, and 
some 20 other witnesses appeared before the House Com- 
mittee and asked for a Federal a riation of $100,000,- 
000 to be used (in addition to Funds already allotted by 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration) to keep 
schools open. On May 10 the Committee rted H. R. 
9544, a Committee bill, appropriating $75,000,000 for 
1934-35. This bill went on the House Calendar but was 
not considered by the House. The tt of the Com- 
mittee, approving emergency aid but definitely opposing 
permanent aid, will be found on page 207. 

In various New Deal legislation the Seventy-third Con- 
gress placed billions of dollars in the hands of the Presi- 
dent to be spent through various recovery and relief agen- 
cies without further consultation with Congress. What 
the Administration is doing to meet the emergency in the 
schools through its various relief agencies is set forth in 
the article by Timon Covert, beginning on page 200. 

An estimate of the amount of emergency Federal aid 
needed by the various States for 1934-35 to keep schools 
open for a normal term and operating in a reasonably 
satisfactory manner follows: 


[Estimates furnished by State superintendents] 
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Arguments Favoring, 
Wholly Or In Part 


Tue public schools are dear to the 
hearts of the American people. We love 
them because they belong to us. No 
national government forces them upon 
us. No minister of education prescri 
their operation. We take educational 
order from no higher power. The pub- 
lic schools are our own. We created 
them. We, the le, determine who 
shall learn, who shall teach, what shall be taught and by 
what methods, what the school shall be like, where it shall 
be located—and we reach down in our own pockets and 
pay the bill. American schools are folk-made, and they 
are folk-controlled and folk-directed as well. This system 
is America’s pride and joy. In it we ail take great delight. 

When we look overseas, we find no envy for the 
highly centralized school system of France, where most 
of the funds are supplied by the nation as a whole and 
most of the control rests in Paris. Nor do we find much 
to imitate when we lock upon Australia, with its huge 
states each in complete control of its schools. There all 
the money comes from the state as a whole; the locality 
makes no contribution. All powers reside at the capital. 
The parents have nothing to say. 

We can go from country to country in the world to- 
day and note the way in which certain of the strongest 
governments are using their highly centralized school 
systems to entrench themselves for years to come. 
Citizens in disagreement are being coerced; the recalci- 
trant are banished ; rebels are stood before firing squads. 
But these measures are not necessary with the citizens 
of tomorrow. The young are being enticed, their minds 
are being seduced, helpless in the powerful grasp of 
propaganda through nation-wide compulsory education 
completely under national control. The minds of the on- 
coming generation are being poured into a mould. 

Thus the American has only to examine education in 
Russia, Japan or Nazi Germany to come to appreciate 
the precious treasure that he has in the American public 
schools. They are locally controlled. They are sensitive 


to the will of our people. By their place in our plan 
of government, they are at the focus of a ipcled at 
conflicting interests. They are almost perfectly protected 
from nation-wide partisan or transitory desires. There 
is a remote chance that some Hitler in some future time 
might be elected to high office in the United States; but 
he would have a difficult time, indeed, to win control 
of our schools and colleges. 

That is, he could not have dominated the schools in 
the past; but a new day is at hand. Our government is 
changing. The depression is modifying the balance of 

er between the localities, the states and the Federal 
Government; and there is @ good possibilty that mee 
sures now pending, if ad » may alter fundamentally 


by 


Dr. William F. Russell 


Dean, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Should the Federal Government 
States for Public Elementary 


the American method of school admin- 
istration, and make cur schools more 
like those in Europe or Asia that I have 
cited. 

It is unnecessary for me to give in de- 
tail the argument which justifies federal 
participation in the financing of educa- 
tion. We know that this is no new idea. 
It was advocated in the days of the Con- 
federation. It was implied in the Ordinance of 1785. It 
was suggested several times in the Constitutional Conven- 
uon and was in mind when the general welfare clause was 
drawn. It was advocated both by Alexander Hamilton and 
Thomas Jefferson. Constitutional amendments to provide 
it were recommended to Congress by Madison and Mon- 
roe. Step by step, in the distribution of the national sar- 
plus, in the first Morrill Act and in the succession of acts 
down to the present day, the Federal Government has 
played an increasing part in supporting education in the 
states. We also understand the gradual obsolescence of the 
taxing system which has tried to support education upon 
the proceeds of a tax upon the property of a limited tes 
area. There was once a time when wealth, as measu 
by land and buildings, and educational burden, as mea- 
sured by children in the district school, were roughly 

roportional from area to area and from state to state; 
it the growth of transportation and communication, the 
development of technology, the flight from country to city 
and the concentration of capi manifestations of 
the machine and power ages—have disturbed this balance. 
Financial resources and educational burdens within the 
borders of the states have been found to vary so widely 
from community to community that state equalization of 
financial support has been found necessary. 

Following a similar line of reasoning, experts in school 
finance have come to believe that federal aid is necessary. 
From the study of the efforts made by the state to assist 
localities to provide minimum educational programs, they 
have come to learn what was hidden from the layman— 
that, just as a remote district in many a state is unable 
to support even a minimum educational offering and in 
consequence state aid is needed, so an entire state, like 
Arkansas or South Carolina or South Dakota, may be 
similarly disqualified from being able to support as 6 
state the kind of educational that the American 
people deem to be the ee if stg = been 
no depression, it would have necessary for the na- 
tional t to take a share in the financial su 
of education in order to maintain a minimum standard 
throughout the United States. 1929 was a boom year in 
& stock market. a cued = tak of an = 
of great prosperity ; marked a high point in 
general use of automobiles and radios; but, even in that 

Pro continued on page 208 
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Annually Grant Monies to the 
and Secondary Education? 


Tuts committee is unalterably opposed 
to any policy of Federal control of edu- 
cation, believing that education is essen- 
tially a State and local matter. Thus in 
carrying out the provisions of this act 
the committee insists that no Federal 
officer shall control the instruction or 
administration in education in any 
State. 

This committee is also opposed to any permanent policy: 
of the Federal Government to assist the States in educa- 
tion but is in favor of this act as an emergency measure 
only and for 1 year, namely, the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1935. 

There is no doubt that there is an emergency in educa- 
tion today, brought on in part hy the economic depression 
but also caused in no small measure through the fault of 
many of the States themselves ; by their management with- 
out foresight ; by the unwise use of the taxing power; by 
failure to reorganize antiquated taxing systems and to 
make proper ailocations for education; and by the great 
failure to consolidate rural schools wherever possible, 
which failure is causing many States to make large un- 
necessary expenditures of money each year. The com- 
mittee believes in granting this aid for next year because 
the States cannot entirely correct these evils before the 
year 1934-35, but they can and should make a start in 
order to eliminate the necessity of coming back to Con- 
gress for relief after 1934-35. 

The United States Commissioner of Education some- 
time ago called t er representatives of 32 national 
organizations and formed a committee called the “Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee on Emergency Aid in Educa- 
tion” to consider the problems of education from an 
emergency-need standpoint. On January 6, 1934, this 
committee reported to the Commissioner its recommenda- 
tions; and out of this committee there was formed the 
National Committee for Federal Emergency Aid for Edu- 
cation, under the chairmanship of James H. Richmond, 
superintendent of public instruction for the State of Ken- 
tucky. This committee contacted the heads of education 
in the various States relative to educational needs for 
1934-35 and set forth estimates of the amount of Federal 
emergency aid needed in the various States to keep schools 
open for a normal term and operating on a reasonably 
satisfactory basis during the school year 1934-35. , 

hese figures were gathered in order to give the com- 
mittee some idea as to the amount of money involved, but 
it by no means follows that these States will receive what 
they have requested. What the several States, Territories, 
an< the District of Columbia will receive will be deter- 
miaed on the basis of need entirely. The need will be 
cctermined by the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration acting with Commissioner of Education Zook. 
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Asguinents Opposing, 
Wholly Or In Part 





Experts with educational and financial 
experience and training will determine 
said need, if any, after a thorough study 
of conditions in education and finances 
of the various States, Territories, and 
the District of Columbia. 

Commissioner Zook estimates on the 
basis of present rates of compensation 
and normal school terms that $75,000,- 
000 will take care of the school needs for 1934-35 and the 
committee is in agreement with his estimate. 

The committee believes that the conditions in many 
States can be alleviated by loans where there is adequate 
security available and that large sums of money in the 
form of gifts should not be awarded in these cases. This 
committee, however, has no jurisdiction over the matter 
of loans, but it is me ee ee 
entire problem that many of wealthy States which 
are in need of large sums of money should properly be 
cared for by loans. 


This committee believes that pri supported, free- 
tuition schools in need should lap for aid upon 
application. These schools are doing a splendid work 
and in many instances, where public schools have closed, 
through lack of funds, these schools have taken in pupils 
who would otherwise be without benefit of any education. 
It is not expected that many will for aid but it is 
believed that they should have the right to the assistance 
if desired.—E-tracts, see 9, p. 224. 


Ww 


by Hon. Wm. H. King 
U. S. Senator, Utah, Democrat 


i Waex peel norte fee it 
or a staall appropriation gives impression 
that the field which it will cover and the functions wh'ch 
it will perform are limited. It gives no indication cf the 
mammoth rtions which it ultimately assumes or the 
struggle which it will make to increase its authority and 

its . Under our form of the 


is one field in which tates should be supreme it is 
the field of education. A Federal bureaucracy dealing 
Com continued on page 209 
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Russell, Cont’d 


golden age, American children in many states in no 
small numbers went to hovels for schools, remained there 
for shcrt terms and were taught by the kind of ignorant 
teacher that starvation wages would employ. Federal 
aid would have had to come, depression or no depression! 

But the economic conditions of the last four years have 
hastened a development which otherwise might have been 


long delayed. Decreases in incomes, shrinking property” 


values, collapse of basic industries, the desperate state 
of agriculture and manufacturing, the failure of the banks 
—all these factors in whole or in part removed the ability 
to pay from a substantial part of the population. Taxes 
could be levied on real estate, but they could not be col- 
lected. The result is the lamentable situation of the 
moment. Schools are closed. Children are on the street. 
Teachers are paid in script or not at all. Essential ser- 
vices have been discontinued and institutions abandoned. 
This distress tugs at our heart strings. This social stu- 
pidity stirs us to action. One thing comes to mind. Let 
us strive to reform state laws and institute new modes of 
taxation; but the truth is that every time the Federal 
Government devises a new tax or increases an old one, 
it is all the more difficult for the states to correct their 
present systems. In fact, some tax experts are now 
advocating that all tax collections be made by Washing- 
ton, because the Federal Government, by taxing incomes 
and imports and by its large sales taxes on automobiles, 
alcohol and tobacco, has removed from the states the only 
taxes which could be collected. Thus the real difficulty 
in the present educational situation has not been caused 
by the depression. It has merely intensified a difficulty 
that has been growing for many years. The Federal 
Government has abso the sources of revenues, and 
it must share these with the states and localities. Many 
of us, realizing this situation, have devoted our best 
efforts to this problem for many years. 

Now the question which I would discuss is this: Shall 
we do America a service in bringing the Federal Govern- 
ment to the support of the schools? Are we in danger 
of destroying the American heritage? At the moment our 
schools are controlled by us. are safe from the 
sinister influence of the small politician. Shall we sell 
our control of the mind of the ican child? 

It is said that he who pays oo calls the tune. 
Like many an old adage, this is a half truth. Of course, 
it would have been possible for the laird of the castle 
to make such an arrangement with the piper. He could 
have said that he would make no payment unless the 
piper played the particular tune he desired. He could 

i have retained discretionary authority, and 
himself have oe ae [at Med oecaion ts 
of paying pipers. ird mi one night on hi 
cota band of pipers, cold, wet and ing, because 
they had been paid in scrip. They might even have been 
forced to sell or pawn their pipes. ere is nothing to 
stop the laird from saying that all who might wish to 
play at his feast would be fed, clothed, sheltered and 
provided with new pipes. Or the laird could offer ten 
shillings to each piper who wouid play, regardless of 
what tune he chose. Or he could apply to the pipers’ 
union and agree to pay the wage scale fixed by the code 
for 36 hours of piping a week, and then hang out a 


blue eagle. Orhe could offer a fixed sum to all musicians, 
pipers included. It is not necessary that he who pays the 
piper calls the tune. Whether he calls it or not depends 
upon the particular arrangement made between the two 
contracting parties. 

I sup that there are no schools in the world, even in 
the United States, so free from domination by central 
authority as the schools of England, Scotland and Wales, 
There the control rests in education committees, subcom- 
mittees of governmental bodies elected locally. The schools 
of a borough or an urban district are quite free of domina- 
tion by the central authorities, and even within a particular 
school system the details of the curriculum, the choice of 
text-books, the nature of the instruction and the spirit of 
the school itself are often within the prerogative of the in- 
dividual school, even of the individual teacher himself. 
Central authorities will bring influence to bear upon the 
local committees by hints, by the publication of compari- 
sons and statistics, by research and by advice. One of the 
most important reorganizations of education in England 
was stimulated by a small brochure entitled “Some Sug- 
gestions for the Consideration of Teachers.” In spite of 
this local autonomy, more than half of the bill for public 
education in Great Britain is paid by the central govern- 
ment, by Parliament in Westminster. Why is it that this 
system did not transfer control? Because the man who 
pays the piper does not choose to call the tune. Because 
the pipers would refuse to play if some one else called the 
tune. He pays half the wie of the piper; he pays half 
the cost of keeping the sniionine katate ov tan & cal 
hear the tune when played. He takes a definite share in 
certain other . Parliament does not say that it 
will grant the president of the Board of Education £88,- 
000,000 to use as he sees fit. It does not iate the 
equivalent of $427,000,000 to be used as the d of 
Education, the central authority, may deem wise. The 
whole program is put down in black and white in detail, 
and administration thenceforth is automatic. This is what 
is meant by a government of Jews, not a government of 
men. 

This is the plan which I hope that we shall follow in 
the United States in the long run. But there are certain 
powerful influences and certain colorful personalities in 
education and public life in the United States today who, 
for reasons which to are are forci 

us away from the English example and pushing us toward 
a form of federal participation in education which is likely 
to weaken local control and strengthen discretionary 
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with education will set no limit to its activities, but little 
by little it will project itself into the States, usurp their 
functions, and seek to control and direct the educational 
work therein. Centralized governments appreciate that 
their authority can be increased and their jurisdiction en- 
larged if they can control the education of the people. 
Under our form of government the National Govern- 
ment is given no authority to deal with this important 
question; but, as stated, the Federal Office of Education, 
having been created by Congress, seeks to enlarge its 
activities and to obtain constantly increasing appropria- 
tions from the Federal Treasury. Undoubtedly there are 
individuals in the various States who do not fully ap- 
preciate the limitations upon the Federal Government and 
the importance of the States maintaining unimpaired the 
authority and sovereign power which they possess. Un- 
fortunately, the States are being weakened—indeed, a. 
many believe, devitalized—they are surrendering to the 
General Government authority which they possess and 
which, if they surrender, will ultimately change, if not 
destroy, our form of government. With the momentum 
attained by the centralizing forces operating in this Re- 
public, there is reason for grave apprehension as to the 
future of this Republic. Individual rights and the inde- 
pendence of the States will not be preserved if these 
powerful gravitational forces which are now drawing the 
States from their orbits are unchecked.. There should 
be a renaissance of individualism and of the spirit of local 
self-government. We are constantly confronted with ap- 
peals from organizations within the States for the Federal 
Government to take over functions which belong ex- 
clusively to the States. I am not unmindful of the fact 
that many persons are endeavoring to set up a department 
of education, the result of which would be that the con- 
trol of education would little by little pass from the States 
to a powerful Federal organization. The mania for uni- 
formity too often permeates Government circles and in- 
fluences the conduct of educated men and women. They 
are satisfied with nothing less than uniformity—uniform- 
ity in political thinking and in the conduct and lives of 
the people. What is needed now more than ever is inde- 
pendent thinking—courage to resist the unifying forces 
that seek to compress people into one common mold. 
us have more heterogeneity and less homogeneity. Prog- 
ress is measured by the extent of deviation from cut and 
dried policies.—E-tracts, see 5, p. 224. 
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by Dr. Charles R. Mann 


Director Emeritus, American Council on Education 


| war to contribute a brief: state- ” 


ment concerning the National Advisory Committee on 
Education, which spent two years studying this question 
of Federal relations to education and issued a report on 
the subject. 

I was chairman of that commission. The work was 
dene by Dr. Suselow; there were 51 members of the 
committee representing all phases of American education. 
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The rience of that committee is interesting, from 
the fact that we spent the first year or more confusi 
each other by our termi and geting nowhere with 
the real fundamental basis o relations. It was not 
until we found the point of view that enabled us to get 
behind the real superficial principles that we began to get 
together. I think it woe be worth while to mention 
the particular point which cleared up that committee’s 
work. The principal point is that in our discussions of 
Federal grants and Federal control and Federal relations 
to education, we used a terminology with regard to the 
Federal Government which is not appropriate to th«: 
American citizen. We spoke to each other of the Federal 
Government as if it were an independent sovereignty, like 
the German State, and we would confusing ourselves 
by that terminology, although in our thinking, we were 
thinking in terms of what the-Government really is, a 
popular sovereignty, and when we succeeded in removin 
that difficulty and couched our language in the terms o 
one sovereignty ; the Federal establishment is an establish- 
ment of delegated powers and the State establishment is 
another establishment set up by the people to work to- 
gether for the general interest of the people, that we be- 
gan to get some clarity in eur discussions, which resulted 
in a high degree of it amongst the committee as 
to principles that might be followed in’ regard’ to Federal 
aid to education and Federal relations to education. 

The first of those principles is that there is a uational 
responsibility for education which can only be met by the 
Federal establishment. That, I think, needs no explana- 
tion, because that says that it is of interest to all of the 
people that no section of the country be allowed to fall 
into gross ignorance. The second point says that the 
American people are justified in using their Federal tax 
system to give financial aid to education in the States, 
provided they do this in a manner that does not delegate 
to the Federal Government any control of the social pur- 
poses and specific of education. The third prin- 
ciple is that any Federal financial support for education in 
the States shall be given ay for education in general 
and not for special of education. The amounts 
and methods of distribution of such Federal financial sup- 
port, if any, shall be determined on the basis of uate 
educational and financial studies. Such grants not 
be centrally administered by the Federal Government, 
but by the States, territorial or other regional govern- 
ments.—Extracts, see 7, p. 224. 
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Tue American people are justified in 
using their federal tax system to give financial aid to edu- 
cation in the States, provided they do this in a manner 
that does not delegate to the Federal Government any 
control of the social purpuses and specific processes of 


education. 
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the relief of a distressed school system. The method is 
to grant an adequate sum of money to an efficient and 
kindly individual who will study the individual cases 
which present themselves to him, dole out aid and adjust 
and readjust his program according to particular needs 
as they emerge. It is only natural that the members of 
this group would prefer to meet the emergency in edu- 
cation by granting a large sum of money to an individual 
or a board in Washington to hand out according to best 
judgment upon evidence of acute distress. We readily 
appreciate the public spirit and logic of this point of view ; 
but we who are connected with schools, above all others, 
should see the danger that is certain to follow. You can 
put authority over poor people at Washington; you can 
grant power to deal with the unemployed; you can give 
funds to relieve human misery caused by a flood, an 
earthquake or a depression; but, if you put schools in 
this class, no matter how great their need for aid may be, 
discretionary authority and power inevitably will grow at 
Washington. 

The second group, composed in the main of lawyers 
and professors of political science, from its study of local 
and state government has become impatient of the delay 
and inefficiencies of legislatures, boards of aldermen and 
commissions. They know that there is stupidity and occa- 
sional corruption in our state and city governments, and 
it is only natural for them to infer that this applies 
equally well to school boards. The argument for centrali- 
zation of power under the New Deal appeals greatly to 


them. They like its experimental attitude. In all future 


relations of the Federal Government to education, they 
say, let us apply these general principles. Place the con- 
trol of funds in an individual or a boz.rd at Washington. 
Only in that way will the money go where it is needed. 
Only with authority in Washington can misuse and mis- 
appropriation of funds be avoided. This plan of adminis- 
tration appears to have worked very well in the last year 
in helping to solve the problems of the farmer, in develop- 
ing the NRA and in constructing public works. It would 
be successful and welcome in the buildiag of school build- 
ings, in transporting pupils and in the purchase of supplies 
and equipment. We do not greatly object to centralized 
control of cotton and wheat, roads and canals, or codes 
which regulate business; but we must not forget that 
the American people can not afford to lose their imme- 
diate control of the interna—what is taught and how—in 
their public schools. No person, no board should be given 
the power to force local authorities to conform to any 
set pattern. The administrative techniques of the New 
Deal, excellent though they may be, must not be applied 
to our schools. 

It is a litte more difficult to define the third group. 
Many members of our own profession belong to it. It 
is composed of those who are just one step behind the 
procession in the study of school finance. In the early 
days, in devising plans for the state distribution of school 
funds, it was thought satisfactory to distribute a sum of 
money in proportion to the number of children of school 
age, to the number enrolled or to the number in average 
daily attendance. Students of school finance found these 
plans to be inadequate, and schemes were devised to dis- 
tribute funds according to effort and need. It was 


thought that the distressed districts should receive more 
aid than would be provided by such a measure as the 
number of the pupils; and in some states equalization 
funds were set up for distribution to the poorer districts 
according to the judgment of the state superintendent or 
the state board of education. To stimulate effort 

were made with provisos attached. A state would offer 
a certain sum toward the erection of a certain type of 
building, the equipping of a laboratory or the provision 
of a special teacher. imes communities were of- 
fered aid, provided that they raised a proportionate sum 
themselves. The members of this third group have 
reached this stage in their thinking. They want federal 
aid to be set up on some such basis as this. They hope 
to see a federal board created which will study the effort 
and need of the states and the localities, and in its dis- 
cretion be empowered to make ts upon as objective 
a basis a¢ possible. You and i readily appreciate that 
this point of view seems sensible, but we must remember 
one thing. It was the power to distribute state funds 
which brought discretionary authority to state depart- 
ments of education. It was the fact that localities had to 
match funds by the states, that there was a certain quid 
pro quo, which worked for the appointment of inspectors 
and the centralization of educational control. If similar 
programs are advocated and adopted for the distribution 
of federal funds to the states, I fear that inevitably power 
and authority will grow in Washington. 

A number of us, as representatives of various educa- 
tional, labor and social organizations, have been meeting 
together in Washington, in the effort to draft a plan for 
federal aid during the emergency upon which we could 
all agree. 

The three groups just mentioned each advanced its 
point of view. Those who a ched it from the point 
of view of charity s discretionary authority to 
be conferred upon an individual in Washington. Those 
who were suspicious of local government wished discre- 
tienary authority and experimentation at Washington. 
Those who were one step behind the school finance pro- 
cession wished a national board of education at Wash- 
ington which would devise a plan for distribution de- 
signed to stimulate effort and compensate for need. 


But there is another principle of aid from central to 
local authorities which is ing favor. This is termed 
the principle of efficiency. The idea is that a free people 
can not rest content with a bare minimum educational 

. Education must be moving onward and upward. 
Certainly every child must have a certain minimum offer- 
ing, but unless there is opportunity here and there for 
something better, for a new development, for a readjust- 
ment or advance, educationally we should be in the dol- 
drums. There is a good deal to be said for encouraging 
“that extra .” Central authorities can well 
afford to shore up the entire educationa! structure. One 
of the greatest fallacies believed in this de- 
roe * to the schools which 
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(a) Such a policy is old, not new. It has been the 
accepted practice of the American people since the pre- 
constitutional period. The simple policy of making land 
and money grants to the States for education in general 
was followed up to the Civil War. 


(b) Such financial grants covering a considerable period 
in our history did not foster control of education in the 
States by the Federal Government. The grants were made 
in a manner to foster local initiative and self-government. 


(c) Federal money grants given since the Civil War 
were made to foster specific types of education believed 
to be necessary for special groups of people. Many of 
the acts granting these subsidies define limited specific 
purposes for which the monies granted may be used ; they 
establish limiting conditions as to so specific a matter as 
length of class exercises; and they often provide that 
many details of the work are subject to the approval of 
federal officials with authority to reject plans and withhold 
funds. True, these acts are not effective unless the condi- 
tions of the act are accepted by state legislatures. But 
when a state legislature, in order to secure the money 
grant, accepts those conditions, it thereby delegates to the 
Federal Government some of its own responsibility for 
control of the social purposes and specific processes of 
education. 

(d) Changing economic conditions in the United States 
have increased the income disparities of States without 
relieving them of a common national obligation to educate 
each citizen resident within their boundaries. The drift 
toward greater fiscal disparities is indicated by such evi- 
dence as we have. If this should prove to be the case, 
federal aid to education in general may prove to be a 
necessary fiscal policy. 

(e) Adequate data are not now available to prove on 
economic grounds whether federal grants to the States in 
aid of education are or are not justified. With the wide 
variatiois in the methods of taxation used in the various 
States and with the rapidly changing economic conditions, 
it is not at present possible to determine unequivocally 
whether federal aid to education or to other public services 
will tend to retard or to promote reforms in local systems 
of taxation. Adequate studies on these points are needed, 
if the American people are to settle this vital question 
wisely in their own ultimate interest and not as a mere 
matter of guess work, sentiment, and passing philanthropic 
impulse. 

If federally collected tax money is used to give financial 
aid to the States, it should be given to aid education as a 
whole and not as special grants for the stimulation of 
particular types of training. 

(a) Our long experience shows that general federal 
grants do not tend to interfere with our essentially Amer- 
ican method of keeping educational management as close 
to the people as is consistent with effective service. 

_ (b) The widely current notion that control of: educa- 
tion always follows any and all s of financial 
grants is not verified by experience; this false generaliza- 
tion arises from our comparatively recent federal attempts 
to stimulate and standardize special types of education in 
the States through money rewards and deprivals. Federal 
control followed, not from financial aid as a major purpose 
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but from its use as an instrament for enforcing certain 
specific educational policies and methods:in the States. 

(c) Complete financial audit gives the publicity that 
protects the Federal Government and is an uate safe- 
guard against state expenditure of federal for any- 
thing outside the broad educational purposes contemplated. 

(d) Wisdom in state allocation and expenditure of 
funds given by the Federal Government is best guaranteed 
by full and detailed reports to the Federal Government. 
The printing and wide distribution of the same by the 
Federal Government will inform public opinion, the only 
competent check upon which government may 
rely in the long run. 

(e) State governments are closer to the needs and as- 
pirations of their communities than is the Federal Govern- 
ment. They can check results better than a more remote 
and centralized political authority. The smaller the area 
of governments, the more intimate, accurate, direct, and 
insistent is the criticism of administrative officers by 
citizens. 

When a central government has jurisdiction over a 
country as geographically large, as industrially varied, as 
socially differentiated, as historically accustomed to local 
self-government, and as democratically constituted as is 
the United States, the inflexible rules inevitably associated 
with highly centralized administration seriously interfere 
with effective local action. Small governmental units have 
less difficulty in adapting their own procedures to their 
own conditions and needs. ° 

(f) Increased federal control and weakened local ini- 
— ro been distinct — oo to use = 

ede vernment to spread desirable, special oO 
education by money controls used to achieve cue. mide 
and uniform conduct of the special eciucation stimulated. 

Such use of special grants has steadily increased the 
pee ge the F hin rr *o impose os educa- 
tional policy on the State Governments e psy- 
chaleaiea’ influence of federal ici boty la bu- 
reau or board administration, and finally through specific 
legal enactments. Each su ing special grant has 
tended to widen, intensify, and fix control by a fed- 
eral agency. 

Federal standards of procedure when first inaugurated 
generally represent the best selections from the then exis- 
tent, widely divergent, and fgets experiments of 
many local communities. Such experimentation tends to 
be discouraged and restricted after a decade or more of 
standardization under central influences, and 
progress halts with the retardation of free inquiry and 
experiment. 

(g) a grants by the Federal Government 
are Toatamatin as temporary and transitional policies, in 
order to meet some apparent emergency of national im- 
portance, they tend to become pe to a far greater 
degree than when made by state and local governments. 
The administrative officers interested in the financing of 
such projects are more remote from the scene of 
action. While theoretically the servants of the people, 
they closer to the seat of Federal Government and 
often have a greater argumentative irfuence in Congress 
Con continued on page 213 
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der this formula something is given to every locality, 
large or small. Aid is given to help the poor and the 
weak, but it is also provided to foster variation every- 
where. 

Now the amusing thing about this modern theory of 
school finance is this: When you grant state aid upon 
the combination of these two principles, that of equality 
and that of efficiency, it comes out very close to the old 
school population basis. In fact, if the principle of equal- 
ity and the principle of efficiency were to be applied to 
the nation as a whole, we should be safe in recommending 
to Congress that by far the best way to meet the im- 
mediate emergency in education would be to grant to 
each state a sum of $11 per pupil in average daily atten- 
dance for the school year 1932-33, with a slight addi- 
tional amount for the less densely settled states. No 
board of strategy would be needed. No discretionary 
authority would be retained. Minimum programs would 
be cared for. Schools could be reopened at once. The 
whole financial structure would be propped up. Local 
control would be preserved. 

It will leave the power in the staies and localities where 
it should remain. It will enable the Federal Government 
to help pay the bill. Federal aid in any other form will 
tend to transfer the power away from the people. It will 
become repugnant to us. Mistakes made now may take 
years to correct; and federal aid of the wrong kind and 
the growth of the beginnings of educational despotism, 
however slight, will retard the development of American 
education for generations to come.—E-xtracts, see 2, p. 

24. 


by Dr. Paul R. Mort 


Director School of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


Tsar federal support for public edu- 
cation is inevitable must be the conclusion of anyone who 
will inspect the findings of the National Survey of School 
Finance, 

Whatever the states may do in improving their local 
situations, the contrast between states when their own 
potentialities have been realized points to the absurdity 
of any stand that will place the complete responsibility 
for the support of education upon the states. Arkansas 
at the height of prosperity provided in the poorest dis- 
tricts a type of educational program that could be pur- 
chased for an annual expenditure of less than $12 per 
pupil. New York at that time provided for its poorest 
districts a type of educational program that could be 
purchased for approximately per pupil. This con- 
trast is not extreme. 

Only those who have inspected the schools ted on 
these different levels have any conception of the con- 
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trast in opportunities afforded. The differences in these 
Opportunities are differences in degree rather than in 
kind. In the better financed schools the whole stage is 
set to discover needs, interests and abilities of every boy 
and girl and to serve those needs. Well selected and 
highly trained teachers have their work supplemented by 
specialists who help them diagnose the physical, social 
and intellectual needs of their pupils and assist them in 
providing materials and activities to meet those needs, 


As we pass from the better supported schools to the 
a supported schools we find fewer services estab- 
lished for the discovery and development of individual 
boys and girls. Children entering school fail to find the 
broader facilities for their transition from the life of 
the home into the life of the school. Schoolrooms are 
lacking in equipment and in the social, intellectual and 
artistic elements found in better supported schools. 
Teachers are less well prepared to understand the needs 
of boys and girls and are less well equipped with mate- 
rials to use in meeting these needs. The most meager 
help is available to supplement their services on the physi- 
cal side and little or no help is available on the intellec- 
tual side. 


The National Survey of School Finance analyzed the 
Situation in thirty-two states to discover the type of pro- 
gram toward which each of these states should work as 
a minimum objective. It is probable that under the best 
conditions the objective set for each state will not be 
attained in less than two decades. Yet when these de- 
sirable ends have been achieved the best to which Arkan- 
sas can look forward is the type of educational program 
that was purchased in 1924 for $24 pcr pupil annually. 
This may be contrasted with the educational programs to 
which such states as New York, New Jersey and Cali- 
fornia may confidently aspire and which cost $115 per 
pupil in 1930, or that to which Minnesota may aspire 
and which cost $80 per pupil in 1930. 


Can the American people look with equanimity upon 
such a situation? With the states doing the best that 
may be expected of them, the minimum conditions in the 
abler states would still be at least four times as extensive 
as those of the poorer states. Are we to be satisfied with 
the situation that will deny to vast groups of boys and 
girls the demands of the American ideal? The answer 
must obviously be no. The unsatisfactory nature of the 
state as the ultimate financing unit can no longer be 
glossed over by the excuse that if states were to put 
their own houses in order the educational situation would 
be corrected. The national government must take a hand 
in the finan:ing of education. 

But what about control, the 
so large a part in the thinking in this field in recent ? 
A study of the report of the National Survey of 
Finance will show that considerable headway has been 
made in laying this ghost. But even if this were not so, 
the facts reviewed clearly indicate that it is time for 
those honestly interested in the contributions of public 
education toward carrying out the t experiment in 
popular government, to face sq the fact that na- 
tional support must come and to work out ways and 

Pro continued on page 214 
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than do the unorganized millions of pemple supposed to 
be served by the special grants. This is not true in any- 
thing like the same degree where a state government sets 
up a special, transient policy, and administration. A policy 
which has served its purpose is more readily revised or 
revoked in the States. 

(h) Such federal favoring of special types of education 
obstructs the growing American tendency and aspiration 
to see and deal with the child’s life and with society’s needs 
as a balanced whole. 

A tendency to set up more than one system of educa- 
tional management within the States seems to have inhered 
in the system of special grants and special managements 
set up by federal grants, in spite of the natural resistance 
of the States. 

The matching of federal money grants, with state or 
local funds whether their use is for general or special 
educational purposes is a policy not to be favored in the 
field of education. 

The matching of federal grants for general educational 
purposes is far less serious than matching special grants. 
The States and local communities are likely to be spending 
far more money for education in general than the probable 
amounts of aid which the Federal Government is likely 
to grant in a perceivable future. But if any general fed- 
eral grants require matching with new, or additional, local 
monies, it may have a serious result in States already 
taxing themselves near their limit. Federal aid would, 
under these conditions, not relieve poor States but over- 
burden them. 

(b) The state and local matching of special purpose 
grants tends to aggravate already existing state budget 
difficulties by giving the Federal Government actual con- 
trol over certain portions of state money now in many 
instances, raised with great difficulty. State and local 
monies matching federal aid are, under present practice, 
expendable under contractual conditions affecting both 
alike; thus monies raised by the States tend to pass out 
of their free and flexible management. Thus, matching 
federal grants tends to destroy state budgets by commit- 
ting local monies to purposes for longer than ordinary 
legislative interims, so great is the temptation offered in 
the form of conditioned federal monies. Theoretically, 
one legislative body cannot readily bind its successors. 
Practically, a sense of moral obligation to agreements and 
understandings does hamper the freedom of succeeding 
legislatures. 

(c) Matching federal funds for special educational pur- 
poses with state or local funds tends to create favored 
types of education, taking from the State the free discre- 
tion to deal equitably by all types of education. Through 
Standardization, nationally induced, salary status and 
equipment discriminations have been brought into exis- 
tence with serious effects upon professional morale in the 
various localities. 

The Federal Government should render large intellec- 
tual assistance to the States in matters of edication 
through scientific research, and the collection and dis- 
semination of reliable information, particularly when the 
types of intellectual, scientific, and professional service 
needed cannot be provided by the States and the local 
communities. 
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(a) The area of valuable American experience with 
education covers all of the States. No single State can 
have adequate access to the experi beyond its boun- 
daries. In this d what local ¢ommunities and 
States cannot do the Federal Government should do. 

(b) Such a service being voluntary, and intellectual in 
character, does not offend the democratic spirit. It implies 
free access on the part of all the le to com t in- 
formation, and free decision in appl this information 
to both the local and the national educational circum- 
stance and aspiration. Such a service has no coercive 
element in it. It rests on accurate knowledge, open dis- 
cussion, and unhampered choice. It guarantees educational 
reforms and readjustments resting upon an informed pub- 
lic opinion, the essential basis of a democratic life. 

(c) Thus far every group appearing before this Com- 
mittee, in the many conferences held, has heartily endorsed 
the worth, desirability, and propriety of such an intellec- 
tual service being rendered by the Federal Government. 
This service is nut now adequately performed in educa- 
tion. Striking éxamples of the ae Asin of this type 
of services may be found in the work of the 
of Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor. 


(d) The history of governmental bureaus that have 
little legal authority and ample intellectual facilities is that 
they tend to enlarge their scientific inquiry, their dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, their wish to confer, and their sen- 
sitiveness to local difficulty and need. They tend to be- 
come increasingly cooperative in getting results. 

On the other hand, governmental bureaus that are highly 
endowed with political power, tend to resort to investiga- 
tion, dissemination, and free argument less and less as 
their legal authority grows more and more. They tend to 
promote the Pome in — they are eee by 
appeals to politi levices such as temptation of money- . 
grants, given or withheld, legal authority, and power to 
approve programs or reject them. 

(e) The more civil administration rests on fact-finding 
in the scientific spirit, the less is the danger that a govern- 
mental policy inaugurated to meet a new need in our 
rapidly changing economic social and political conditions, 
or a governmental agency i to promote that pol- 
icy, will become a permanent incubus on government. All 
this has a particularly important bearing on education 
which must provide training for the American life that is 
to be, rather than for the American life that was. 

Modification of the federal means of aiding education 
should include provision to assure adequate periods of 
transition. 

‘ (a) ze is Tuna —e, fractures . procedure 

y providing an uate period of transition from present 
poley and procedure to a different “atid and procedure, 
w the latter be a ‘complete ation or a mere 
restoration of a former policy. Particularly is this true 
where States, local communities, and local institutions 
have been dent on budgeted income partly derived 
from the Federal Government. 

(b) The capacity of a people to be responsible, and of 
odaanarton to be effective, cannot be created suddenl 
by legal fiat. Popular consciousness requires time in whi 
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means by which this may be done. The time for aca- 
demic discussion of this problem is past. What is needed 
now is a practical attack that will assume what is pat- 
ently a fact—that the health of the public school system 
of America demands national support on an. intelligent 
basis and at the earliest possible moment. 

Now that the nature of the steps that should be fol- 
lowed in the various states is understood we may readily 
see where national support may be introduced without 
involving controls. The n steps within the states 
are three in number: (1) equalization of the burden of 
the present minimum in each state regardless of the 
poverty of its minimum program; (2) expansion of the 
actual minimum until it attains the minimum which is 
reasonable for the state and (3) in those states in which 
the reasonable minimum toward which the economic con- 
ditions of the state justify aspiration is lower than a 
reasonable national standard, the further expansion of 
the state’s minimum up to a national minimum. 

Only a few states have taken the first step. Results of 
the National Survey of School Finance show that the 
typical situation within states requires the poorer 5 per 
cent of the districts to levy a tax rate from three to nine 
times as high as that required of the upper 5 per cent 
of districts. The poorest 5 per cent are typically required 
to carry from two to three times as heavy a burden as 
the districts of average wealth. In such states as New 
York, Maryland, Delaware and North Carolina the bur- 
den of supporting the present minimum program is prac- 
tically the same for all types of districts. 

The elimination of these inequalities in tax rates in- 
volves only a redistribution of the burden. No control is 
necessarily involved even on the part of the state. The na- 
tional government could supply the funds necessary for 
equalization without expanding the state minimum toward 
a more desirable level. As much as $250,000,000 could 
be distributed to the states annually without involving 
expansion of the poorest program in the poorest state. 
The result would be a marked release of state and local 
funds. 


The second step, unlike the first, involves new educa- 
tional expenditure. This new educational expenditure is 
required to expand the programs in the poorer districts. 
Using the 10 percentile districts as an index of lowest 
expenditure, we find the lowest expenditure to be at ap- 
proximately $12, while the highest is something over 
$70. The desirable minimum as determined from financial 
conditions in Arkansas is at approximately $24. This 
falls at about the 50 percentile as will be noted from the 
scale on the left. 

It is obvious that the result of bringing the minimum 
program in Arkansas up to the $24 level will be an in- 
crease of the expenditure for approximately half of the 
pupils in the state. This increase will vary from $12 in 
the districts of lowest expenditure to only a few dollars 
in the districts which now approach the level. 

If state or national mo were substituted for the 
money now used by the locality in supporting the mini- 
mum pro 12 program in the case of Arkansas 
—the locality could then use this amount to expand, to 
some extent at least, the present inadequate program. 
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As these minimum programs were ded the actual 
minimum program equalized within the state could be 
raised and again federal funds could be used. These in 
turn would relieve state and local funds for further ex- 
pansion until an adequate minimum was rea 

This situation would be reached for Arkansas when 
the minimum level within the state had been raised to 
$24. This is the best that may be expected of Arkansas 
without federal aid. With a substantial amount of aid 
from the federal government for the support of such a 
program, however, the state would be able further 
to expand its minimum up to some nationally desirable 
minimum program. The process would be exactly the 
same as that described for expanding the present mini- 
mum np to the desirabie state minimum program. In 
other words, state and national support would follow 
and take the place of support actually introduced by the 
communities on the basis of their own initiative. In every 
case it would be a refinancing of a program already in 
operation. By this process the element of control could 
be avoided to a large extent within the state, so far as 
the national program is concerned. : 

Of course the necessity of leaving the initiative to the 
states to eliminate undesirable conditions would make 
the expansion of federal support a comparatively slow 
process. It is probable that two or three decades would 
be required. Greater speed would involve the forcing of 
state action or the introduction of a certain amount of 
control. 


It should be obvious that the introduction of national 
support need not await, as has been proposed in some 
quarters, the putting of things to rights in the states. 
National action can and should be used in the process of 
putting the house in order and this can be done without 
involving national control—E-rtracts, see 6, p. 224. 


by Fred Engelhardt 


Professor of School Administration, 
University of Minnesota 


Ax extensive study of economic 
trends in the United States and of the relationship be- 
tween the states and the federal government indicates 
that federal aid to public schools is inevitable. 

The evolution of public education within the several 
states brought with it a st ie between support and 
control. It was a long time before those who controlled 
the taxable resources were willing to admit that educa- 
tion is a state function. It also was some time before the 
states were ready to assume the responsibility of equaliz- 
ing public school costs which constituted such a heavy 
bu: on certain sections of each state. Some states do 
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to adjust its attitude, and governmental organization and 
personnel need a period in which to make themselves com- 
petent in a different mode of action. 

(c) This is particularly true where the changes pro- 
jected have to do with ways and means rather than with 
purposes. In all recommendations changing method rather 
than purpose, no attempt is made to change the major 
desire or intention of the people as previously expressed 
by Congress. 


Every policy here presented aims, in the long run, to 
give more effective realization of the worthy social pur- 
poses which past Congresses have tried to aid. The rec- 
ommended modes of realization may be slower, but they 
are more certain and more lasting. Once successful they 
guarantee everywhere a supporting local opinion which 
is active, dependable, and tenacious 

The Committee regards the foregoing principles and 
policies as a dominant importance. Believing that they are 
the necessary guides in the evolution of federal relations 
to American education and that it is essential to follow 
them if we would make the United States meet its respon- 
sibility for national aspects of education in ways that are 
consistent with our kind of democratic civilization, the 
Committee submits the nine following specific proposals 
for action : 

1. For at least five years and until the results of the 
finance surveys recommended in Number 4 below are 
adequate to provide a sound plan for an equitable and 
economical method of federal financial assistance to the 
States, continue the special appropriations now in force 
for the purpose of aiding agricultural education and re- 
search, rural extension for adults, vocational education, 
and similar educational enterprises, but leave the States 
free to expend such for the specific purposes coe 
without the requirement for matching of monies and with- 
out federal authority to approve or reject state plans. 

2. Amend those existing laws which give or tend to 
give the Federal Governnient and its agencies power to 
interfere with the autonomy of the States in matters of 
education. These amendments should repeal all provisions 
that require the States and their local communities to 
match federal funds or that grant power to the federal 
agencies to approve or reject state educational plans, to 
prescribe the standards controlling instruction, or other- 
wise to supervise and direct educational or research activ- 
ities within the States. 

The foregoing discussion does not relate to federal 
research activities in fields other than education save as 
these affect the autonomy of the States in the conduct 
of their educational affairs. 

3. Enact no additional laws that grant federal financial 
aid to the States in support of special types of education 
or that increase existing federal grants for such special 
purposes as are laready aided. 

4. In line with the study of school finance recently 
begun by the Office of Education, make further and con- 
tinuing studies of tax systems, distribution of national 
income, living costs, public expenditures for eleemosynary 
institutions, bonded indebtedness, federal aid to States for 
purposes other than education, and of such other features 
of the situation as may be necessary to understand the 
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total economic, political and fiscal organization of which 
the school system is a Such facts in particular 
should be sought as will reveal how far and by what 
methods the people are justified in using the federal tax 
system to supplement state and local taxes in support of 
public education in the States in order to insure meeting 
fully the national responsibility for education. 

Similar studies should also be made at once to answer 
two questions: 

First: How far shall the Federal Government properly 
grant funds either to the States in su of specially 
designated institutions or directly to particular institutions ? 

Secondly: What are the right uses of the remainder of 
the public domain in the States for the uses of education? 

5. Maks all future grants to States as ts in aid of 
education in general, expendable by each State for any or 
all educational purposes as the State itself may direct. 
Such grants should be made only after thorough educa- 
tional and financial studies have shown to the satisfaction 
of the appropriating power that such federal aid is justi- 
fied. Such grants should in no case be flat grants of an 
equal amount for each State, but should be apportioned 
to the States on the basis of adequate educational and 
financial studies. Such grants should be made for a 
definite and not an inconclusive period, and ,be subject to 
review at the close of every ten-year census period, when 
needed readjustments may be made to meet changed con- 
ditions. The only restriction placed by fe-ieral legislation 
on such educational grants should be the provision that 
every State, when it accepts the grant, agrees to make 
each year to the federal headquarters for education a full 
report on all questions on which the federal h uarters 
for education may require information concerning the 
manner in which the States has used the grant. 

6. Restrict the audits of the Federal Government to 
those made by the Treasury Department merely to deter- 
mine. whether or not monies granted have been spent for 
the general or special educational purposes as defined in 
the several federal acts of appropriation, without making 
audit an indirect method of controlling or determining 
educational standards and processes, 

7. Emergency grants made by the Federal Government 
to meet some special and transient crisis involving the use 
of education should be restricted to financial aid to inves- 
tigate the problem, to disseminate the needed information 
and to promote cooperation among all the States and local 
communities. A new federal agency may be created for 
this temporary purpose if the needs are such as to neces- 
sitate this, but financial grants to such a new agency should 
be made for a strictly limited period, and not renewed. 

8. Create an adequate federal headquarters for educa- 
tional research and information, so organized as to serve 
both as a reliable source of comprehensive, correlated, and 
accurate information regarding national aspects of educa- 
tion for all — in the States, one pe onl 
ing possessions, as a cooperating center for ederal 
—* with respect to the educational aspects of their 


9. Increase the federal appropriations for educational 
research and information service by the Office of Educa- 
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not yet appear to be aware of their responsibilities in this 
connection. 

In the movement to bring about equality of educational 
opportunity to all children within the various states the 
local school districts gladly accepted as much money as 
the state was willing to give them so long as the state 
left the local division free to do as it pleased. State sup- 
port appeared essential, but it was insisted that «local 
control must be maintained. 

State support without state control resulted in a new 
form of iuequality. Many areas in each state gained dis- 
tinct advantages over other areas, irrespective of the 
method used for distributing state money. The reason 
for this situation was that the underlying structure of 
the school district was unsound. Lacking control the 
state had no way to correct the basic diseased conditions 
fostered by the existing school district. Thus state sup- 
port without state control tended to perpetuate conditions 
that were basically unsound—socially, economically and 
educationally. 

Economic pressure has gradually forced advocates of 
this false interpretation of the theory of local autonomy 
to admit that control and support of public education 
within a state cannot be separated satisfactorily. Educa- 
tional leaders must develop a balance between state sup- 
port and control that will function in actual practice. 
The proper step in this direction will be taken when the 
most economical unit of school administration has been 
created and when those characteristics that are essential 
to the preservation of public enthusiasm for education are 
fostered. Time and study will eventually produce this 
situation. 

The states are now passing through a similar evolution 
with, respect to the place of the federal government in 
educational matters. The day will come when those who 
control federal resources wiil be forced to admit that the 
federal government has certain ibilities for the 
maintenance of public schools. The bret step in acknowl- 

ing this responsibility is through federal support, and 
the states will accept the m ted with enthusiasm 
so long as control remains wi e state. 

It will require some time for the necessary readjust- 
ment in thinking to take place, the same as it did in the 
case of state support. It will be impossible to operate 
for any length of time on the theory that the federal 
government may grant money to the states for educa- 
tional purposes without federal control. Time and past 
experience will show that certain sections of the country 
will profit at the expense of other sections under such a 
plan. In other words, the people will ask: Why allow an 
area of the country to continue as a state when it cannot 
exist economically as a self supporting unit? The doc- 
trine of state rights will then be bitterly contested. 

As the federal government assumes its responsibility 
for public education it will be necessary to establish that 
balance between support and control which is essential 
to the maintenance of efficient and economical schools. 
It will be discovered that certain educational activities 
are best carried on by the federal ; that other 
activities are handled best by the state, and that still other 
activities are rightfully the responsibility of the local 
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school divisions within the state. Is it mere speculation 
to imagine that there will be fewer than forty-eight states 
when the ideal plan of publi: education is eventually 
evolved ?—E-tracts, see 8, p. 224. 


by Edwin Broome 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


| ravor increasing federal support 
of education as a necessity and not as a principle, because 
I believe that for a considerable number of years, per- 
haps indefinitely, many communities will not on their own 
resources be able to give their children the equality of 
opportunity in education that was guaranteed by the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

As to the general principle of federal support of edu- 
cation, I would go so far as to agree that the federal 
government should subsidize education in certain com- 
munities under certain restricted conditions, for example, 
(1) that the community will maintain a program of edu- 
cation for all its children, which should not be inferior 
to a standard set by the federal government, and (2) 
that the community will present evidence to the federal 

overnment that it has made every reasonable effort to 

ce such a program and has failed through no fault 

of its own, such as the incompetence or dishonesty of 
local officials or an ineffective system of taxation. 

As to the influence of the federal government in local 
education, this naturally will follow the added support, to 
the extent, at any rate, of sufficient supervision to make 
certain a program of education of high standard. Beyond 
this, I think both the support and the control of education 
should be 2 state function. 

There is, of course, danger that subsidies from the fed- 
eral government, if injudiciously applied, will tend to per- 
petuate wrong educational ideals and practices. In the 
emergency through which we are now passing, we must 
ex that result in many instances, but if federal aid is 
to ea it policy of the government it should 
be predicated upon a program of education worked out by 
representatives of the best thought in education through- 
out the country. 

The federal aid that is needed just now is an emergency 
need and should be applied without regard to whether 
or not the school program has been sold to the community. 
The selling of the school program is a long job and re- 
quires the national, state and local school authorities in 
cooperation. 

Uniformity of standards is undesircile beyond a mini- 
mum standard program, especially in a country that is as 
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tion, by the Federal Board for Vocational Education, by 
the Extension Service and the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions in the Department of Agriculture, and by other 
offices or bureaus of the Federal Government primarily 
concerned with the stimulation and improvement of va- 
rious types of education in the States: and provide ample 
facilities to these offices for supplying to all concerned the 
results of research and statistical studies through publica- 
tions and conferences.—E-tracts, see 3, p. 224. 


Ww 


The Rev. George Johnson, Ph. D. 


Director, Department of Education 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 


Tue United States Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. George F. Zook, last year invited a group 
of people representing various shades of opinion concern- 
ing Federal aid to education to meet with him in Wash- 
ington in an advisory capacity, to canvass the whole situa- 
tion and to discover if it were possible to achieve some- 
thing like a cormmon mind concerning ‘Federal aid to 
education in the emergency. A meeting was held in Wash- 
ington on November 27, 1933, at which a preliminary 
draft of proposals formulated by a subcommittee on legis- 
lative plans was discussed. The various points of view 
expressed were carefully noted and the whole matter was 
turned back to the subcommittee for further study. 

A second meeting was held on January 6, 1934, at 
which the revised report of the subcommittee was pre- 
sented and finally adopted after a series of arrendments 
had been incorporated. 

It seemed to be the general consensus of opinion at the 
meetings of the committee that the chances of getting the 
$50,000,000 to aid the schools during the year 1933-1934 
and the $100,000,000 to aid them during the year 1934- 
1935 would be very much better were these moneys to 
be sought through a special provision in the Relief Act 
and not through a separate Federal appropriation. This 
procedure would, moreover, satisfy in some degree the 
scruples of those who fear that the granting of Federal 
funds for education in the emergency might easily become 
the entering wedge for the adoption of a permanent policy. 

The fear of Federal control as a result of Federal ap- 
propriation was in the minds of most members of the 
committee. There was considerable debate concerning the 
method whereby funds allocated during the emergency 
would be distributed. The opponents oo Federal control 
were in favor of an objective method, that is to say, a 
method which would not allow the Federal Government 
to use the funds in such a fashion as to interfere with 
the local direction and control of the schools. 

_ Were the distribution of funds left more or less to the 
discretion of a Federal agency, there would at least be a 
strong temptation to use the funds to bring about some 
much needed reforms in the local administration of 
schools. For a number of years now students of school 
administration in the United States have been convinced 
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that the small unit for educational admini ion, which 


obtains in so many parts of the country, 1s wasteful from 
ient from the point of 
f independent 


a financial point of view and i 
view of sound education. oO 

school districts have interfered with the development of 
a system which would tee that all the children of 
any given State, regent al the accident of residence, 
would have equal educational opportunities. However, 
the inertia of an established order and the instinctive 
American urge to maintain local control of all those phases 
of government that most nearly affect the more intimate 
phases of daily life have thwarted to a large degree most 
efforts at reform, and the small independent school district 
continues to occupy an entrenched position. 

Again such breakdown as we have had of the American 
school system is perhaps fundamentally a breakdown of 
our local taxation system. The faults inherent in this 
system, with its overemphasis upon real estate and prop- 
erty tax, have become more and more a as the 
years have passed. Various important ies have been 
made on the whole problem and suggestions for reform 
have been numerous, but the tangible results have been 
few. Not only the schools but other forms of public ser- 
vice are suffering from this cause. Run down the list of 
municipalities throughout the country and you become a 
bit appalled at the number of them that are really bank- 
rupt. Not only school teachers but policemen, firemen and 
city employees of every description have had their income 
seriously reduced or are working for promises to pay in 
the future. : 

It is a question whether or not there is enough informa- 
tion available to justify the formulation of a scientific plan 
for tax reform. On the other hand, it seems to be true 
that there is an absence of anything like a universal desire 
for such reform cr any general conviction that it should 
be undertaken. Moreover, there are always political forces 
= one [ind oF se ee oe 
the status quo bring strong pressure to upon 
any legislature that seems minded toward change. 

Now there are those that feel that a short cut might be 
taken, at least as far as education is concerned, by givi 
the Federal Government some discretion as to the use o 
Federal funds for the schools. Funds might be withheld, 
for instance, from States that are making no effort in the 
direction of larger units for administration or from States 
that refuse to put educational support on a sounder basis 
by changing their tex laws. Of course, if the method of 
distribution were objective, that is to say, based on popula- 
tion or school ce or any other measure that would 
operate in the same fashion for all the States of the Union, 
the Federal Government would simply give out the money 
and the States would use it as they saw fit. They would 
not be forced to accept Federal standards and change 
their ways as a condition for receiving the grants. 

This point is vital. There is much to be said 
for Sis eethed of ae discretionary distribution. If there is 
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diversified as ours. There should be a wide field in which 
the local school system may have freedom in developing 
a@ program adapted to local needs.—E-tracts, see 11, p. 
224. 


by Shelton Phelps 
Dean, Peabody Graduates School 


I ravon federal aid to American 
education when extended in the characteristic manner of 
earlier history. I favor pitiless publicity in regard to all 
administration of public funds. I do not favor a system 
of federal inspection and auditing. 

Federal aid to education, under present trends and 
practices, is probably necessary. If handled as a subsidy 
given on the basis of ivank with its administration 
attended by complete publicity, the traditional inadequacy 
of school organization should be remedied. Such aid 
could be a means for accomplishing better =. * Es- 
tablishment of education as a state ility was a 
wise provision and should he p If uniformity 
and standardization are desivable aims—I think they are 
not—then centralization is the effective means of achiev- 
ing them. This would mean federalization. 

The functions of the federal office of education in edu- 
cation should be advisory. This presupposes adequate 
research facilities. A review and reevaluation ee state 
expenditures would, I believe, provide a satisfactory mini- 
mum offering in education in the state of Tennessee— 
Extracts, see 11, p. 224. 


by Walter Crosby Eells 
Stanford University 


Ini is high time for the adoption of a 
policy of federal support of education on an extensive 
scale. A government that spends millions for the im- 
provement of corn, cotton and cattle should spend other 
millions for its children. Generous appropriations have 
gone into federal road building. Education is more im- 
portant than transportation. As a result of these roads, 
and of the automobile, the press, the radio and other 
agencies, states are closer together now than counties 
were in nineteenth century. 
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ee of population has become an everyday mat- 
ter. Of almost two thousand men and women listed in 
the last edition of ““Who’s Who in America” as residents 
of California, only one-fourth were born in the state. In 
Oregon only one-half are native, in Washi only one- 
seventh The le of the Pacific Coast should be as 
desirous that coming to their borders be well edu- 
-— as that good schools be maintained for their own 
ildren. 


The ability to support public education has always 
varied tremendously in the different states. It has only 
been accentuated by the present economic crisis. The 
federal government has acknowledged its responsibility 
for the ph co ee of youth in the Civilian Con- 
servation C. C. C. must also mean Cooperative 

ion iv ‘Caildven i in a national sense. 


The federal government is the only possible agency 
that can a to assure equalization of educational oppor- 
on for the sake of a single state, but 

for welfare of all the children. The federal govern- 
ment may reduce the content of gold in the dollar. It 
must increase the content of the gold invested in the edu- 
cation of its youth. Economic necessity may drive us from 
the gold standard, but the for preserving the 
educational standard is ter than ever before. The 
federal government must help.—E-tracts, see 11, ». 224. 


by Julian E. Butterworth 
Cornell University 


| ravor the general plan of giving 
funds to each state, after the eme: is over, going as 
far as public sentiment will permit toward the distribution 
of s funds on the basis of need. I should regret to 
see, in such a scheme of aid, any marked 
in the degree of authority granted the federal govern- 
ment. The very nature of education requires that its 
control be kept as close as possible to the citizen body. 
Any federal ions that may be considered necessary 
is pranank the funds should Rarclote Ge of ae 
nature, 


I do not believe that the federalization of public schools 
in order to secure uniformity and Pe 


iacatot 2 deslvable sult. Rather, there is a. 
eee Cites eet a ra 

urage an igent experimen- 
tation on the part of states and localities, which is, in 
my judgment, essential in a real system of education. — 
Extracts, see 11, p. 224. 
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On the other hand, once you yield power to the Federal 
Government, even for emergency purposes, to control the 
administration and direction of education within the 
States, you have embarked upon an adventure fraught 
with gravest consequences for the future destiny of the 
nation. Perhaps it is inevitable, what with the tremendous 
changes that have been going on in almost every phase of 
human existence in the last thirty years, that State boun- 
daries should disappear for all practical purposes and the 
government of our people should become increasingly 
concentrated in Washington. Yet I dare say that the aver- 
age intelligent American citizen would refuse to admit the 
inevitability of this process, and if he be encouraged to 
think about it at all, he would no doubt come to the con- 
clusion that because the process is evidently under way 
it is highest time for him, in the name of everything that, 
as an American, he has learned to cherish, to take a strong 
stand against it. For if it is allowed to proceed unim- 
peded, it is bound to destroy democracy and make for 
some form of bureaucratic collectivism. It might be 
fascism or it might be communism, but in either case the 
effect upon the liberty of thought and action of the indi- 
vidual citizen would be quite the same. 


There is something to be said, from the point of view 
of the education of the national character, for “muddlin 
through.” Take away from a people the opportunity o 
making mistakes and you take away from them the oppor- 
tunity of learning from making mistakes, a form of learn- 
ing which can be most effective. At any rate, this much 
— one ever learned very much by being herded 

ut 

There is much to be said for social regimentation, if 
you happen to be thinking in terms of fool-proof social 
control ; there is iittle to be said for it, if you are thinking 
in terms of changing fools into wise men. 


Taken by and la it is only fair to say that those 
who are seeking Feder ral aid for education in the emer- 
geney are opposed to Federal control. The question still 
remains, however: Can Federal control be divorced from 
Federal aid, and will not the Federal Government succumb 
sooner or later to the temptation of getting things done 
in a hurry and use whatever money it has at its disposal 
as a means of enforcing its will? 

Those who are opposed in principle to the extension of 
Federal aid to education are naturally fearful lest what is 
undertaken as an emergency measure become a permanent 
national policy. The proponents of a larger measure of 
Federal interest in the nation’s schools make = secret 
of the fact that they are counting on emergen islation 
to accomplish precisely that outcome. After vie is rather 
difficult to delimit the emergency. As far as ‘the schools 
are concerned, it is a fairly sure guess that something like 
prosperity will have been with us quite some time before 
they feel its effects. uently, there will possibly be 
as much reason to ask for Federal aid in 1936 or 1937 ér 
1938 as there is at the present time. 

As a matter of fact, the granting of any measure of 
Federal assistance this year and next may only serve to 
complicate the situation and make it harder for the schools 
to achieve that measure of local su without which, 
unless we intend to ask the Federal it eventually 
to foot the entire bill, they cannot maintain themselves. 
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Erbe of nevomenentetien ee eee 
Adviscry Committee on Aid ‘in Education is 
to meet that particu 
bound up with “the Petthe instebhigy of of educational support 
in the abler ry tn nae suaaie acre the 
Sa local ability to 

What the committee 
tax on real eaeic ty Sabeesai MOA Sab Ines tao tes 
thus precipitated must last until such time as States and 
local communities find other means of securing revenue. 
For this purpose a “substantial sum” is suggested for 
distribution during 1934 and 1935. Anything less than 
$500,000,000 would ha be regarded as a substantial 
sum, and there is no possible way of obtaining assurance 
that there would be any marked cnange in taxation meth- 
ods before it would be expended. As a matter of fact, if 
this proposition were ever enacted into a law, the camel 
would be corpletely and comfortably inside the tent. 


Those who are begging the Federal Government to 
come to the aid of education, like all other groups that 
are asking the Federal Government to come to the aid of 
something or other, are ostensibly, at any rate, giving 
scant thought to the question: Where is the money com- 
ing from? The tremendous obligations that a 
has assumed in its war on the oe 
sums that are being spent right 
Telieve want and dees and at 
industrial machine, by contrast, 
fifty or a hundred million dollars seem 
indeed. Yet there must come 7» 

Perhaps we are entering into an 

be no room tee aoe 

of capital will be devoted to some phase f the 

weal; when the average individual will get the 

out of paying taxes, that he now gets out o of buyi 

uries or building up a private fortune. But i are 
earring eee at cco caise meik coer whee 
the av hard-headed citizen is 

thought that the piper has to be paid ee that he, per- 
sonally, is not going to enjoy the paying. 


Writing in the Saturday Evening Post of January 20, 
1934, Mr. Albert W. read. who for years has been 
careful and studious observer of national affairs, concludes 
it will be possible to borrow sufficient finance 
the Recovery program and to amortize the 
curred by tax collections, if three conditions are met. 
There must be a moderate increase in industrial activity. 
i ne be a belief in the future oo, part of 
e, inclu complete confidence in integrity 
Soe oe But above all, writes Mr. 
fanaed. “there must not be further extraordinary addi- 


was Governor of New York: ‘A continued deficit on the 
part of government means the poorhouse’.” 
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by William A. Sutton 
Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


| BELIEVE that both federal support 
and federal infiuence in education would be beneficial to 
the entire nation, Local control as now exhibited, espe- 
cially in the South and in independent school districts, 
could be bettered, I believe, by federal control. . 
Federal general subsidy to education could not be given 
without some check or appraisal as to how the money is 
used. If federal money is to be distributed, a part of it 
should be distributed on a general per capita basis to 
the state; a larger part should be distributed where the 
need is greatest. 


It is my opinion that federal aid is absolutely neces- 
sary to education. The conditions laid down to procure 
federal aid should be such that they would not perpetuate 
the inadequate traditional school o izations we now 
have. It would be altogether possible for the federal 
government to cooperate with the local government +: 
keeping the people informed and this would be better 
done if we had federal help. 

The present decentralized system of forty-eight state 
systems is not worth preserving. There are features of it 
that are tremendously worth whiie, but the advisability 
of maintaining all of the machinery and the expense and 
the politics in order to preserve these good features is 
open to debate. The federal government should cooperate 
in the development of schools just as it is cooperating in 
the development of roads and interstate commerce. 

The greatest service the federal government could offer 
public education at the present t. -e would be to provide 
some way to equalize educational opportunity for the 
citizens of the United States, especially with reference 
to persons in rural areas. If locai, county and municipal 
governments could be eliminated to a large extent and 
this money spent for education, then Georgia could fi- 
nance a satisfactory educational program.—E-tracts, see 
11, p. 224. 


by William W. Beatty 
Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, New York 


! CERTAINLY favor federal support 
of public education in the United States at the present 
time, and I decline to accept the inference that it is in- 
exorably linked with federal influence. 

Adequate public education is impossible in many 
parts of the United States without some form of financial 
equalization on a federal basis. Experience in New York 
State, with the Mort equalization formula, convinces me 
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of the fundamental soundness of an equalization program 
based upon relative needs. The major difficulty facing 
education at the present time is the extent to which it is 
dependent upon the land tax, and this condition will con- 
tinue until other forms of wealth are made to contribute 
to the support of public education. The most effective 
manner in which the taxation burden can be spread is 
through the federal government. 

Federal support of a basic program, through an equali- 
zation formula, need not in any way affect local control. 
This has heretofore not been true with regard to the 
various proposals basing support upon conformity to a 
standard program. I believe that it is essential to preserve 
the initiative of the individual districts and am opposed to 
federal uniformity and standardization of educational 
practice. I think it is essential for us to recognize that 
with the Mort formula for basic aid, we are no longer 
confronted with the ogre of federal dictation and con- 
trol—E-tracts, see 11, p. 224. 


by Arch C. Heck 
Professor, Ohio State University 


Y xs, federal aid is necessary at this 
time. The need has always existed. Today it is greater 
than ever. We are not forty-eight i dependent common- 
wealths. If one state chooses to ignorance, the re- 
maining states cannot close their doors upon the people so 
bred. Neither is there equality in the ability of states to 
provide for their children. 

Necessity for federal aid has recently been intensified; 
this is due to increased demands p! upon the schools 
and to increased inequalities in ability ey Ind 
employs less youths under eighteen ; the is demand- 
ing the prohibition of labor under sixteen; states are 
awakening to the need of federal control of child labor 
onder Gibbens: Such prohibition demands a school pro- 
gram to care for chil until labor is i 
best schools are inadequately providing for all youths 
until eighteen; yet such a program is indispensable if 
children are to become self-supporting, self-amusing and 
self-directing. 

States and localities must be given the aid necessary to 

rovide such an education. Property taxes are being de- 
Cae lees ry ea at 
; upen su are 
closing schcols, cutting educational necessities partly from 
need, partly from ing fear. Federal help can 

: and stimulate local effort—E-xtracts, see 11, 

. 224. 
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Johnson, Cont’d 


The fact that direct concern for education did not find 
expression in the original legisiation enacted under the 
New Deal, might seem to indicate that the President felt 
that here was a problem that the States might well handle 
themselves, particularly since the Federal Government 
was coming to their rescue in so many other ways. He is 
addressing himself to the correction of those deeper social 
evils, of which phenomena like closed schools are a symp- 
tom. His faith would seem to be in radical surgery and 
not in temporary and superficial palliatives. There will 
be no permanent recovery for American education until 
there is permanent recovery for American agriculture, in- 
dustry, and labor. The national government cannot do 
everything, and in the degree that it is forced to dissipate 
its efforts and resources, its fundamental program is 
menaced. This does not imply any callousness toward the 
present plight of the children and their teachers, nor any 
underestimation of the value of sound education. It is 
simply the assertion that first things should be done first. 
The best possible aid the Federal Government could pos- 
sibly extend to education, would be the successfui realiza- 
tion of the ideals that have been preached by President 
Roosevelt. If direct and immediate aid to the schools in- 
volves any threat to the success of the Recovery program, 
it surely would not be the part of enlightened patriotism 
to press for it. 

That the Catholic schools of the nation have been deeply 
affected by the depression goes without saying. Yet it is 
a tribute to their fine loyalty to the sacred cause to which 
they are dedicated, that they seem most réluctant to capi- 
talize their distress. The sacrifices they have been forced 
to make seem but to strengthen and intensify the morale 
of our teaching brothers and sisters, and as a consequence 
the number of schools actually closed is remarkably small. 
Of course, there have been curtailments all along the line, 
curtailments of supplies, of textbooks, of numerous valu- 
able school activities. But the resourcefulness, which 
seems to be a fruit of the religious life, has provided for 
many a material deficiency, and as a consequence the re- 
ports of the Diocesan Superintendents, received to date, 
all breathe a spirit of calenace and hope. 

Catholic education in the United States is alive with a 
vitality that surprises even those who are close to it. It 
is freighted with the love and the pride of the Catholic 
poe who have devoted themselves to its development. 

t is part and parcel of Catholic life and living, and it is 
American in the truest, deepest sense of the word. 


The present situation, in which the wishes of only that 
portion of the populace, even though it be the major por- 
tion, that is content to have its children receive a non- 
religious education, are taken account of by public author- 
ity, is intolerable. A pa:ent who takes ——e of his 
right under the Constitution to educate his children ac- 
cording to the dictates of his conscience, is penalized in 
the exercise of that right. The money he pays through 
taxation into the public treasury is used to educate his 
neighbor’s children. When he raises his voice in protest, 
it is not because he is demanding that the State subsidize 
his Church, but because he feels keenly the injustice in- 
volved in double taxation, and feels that there should be 
enough sense of fair play and enough practical wisdom 
abroad in the land, to discover some withed by which he 
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could be reimbursed for the contribution he is making to 
public welfare by providing his children with a religious 
education at his own . His rights with regard 
to the education of his children are prior-to those of the 
State. It is the duty of the State to respect those rights 
and to protect him in their exercise. By forcing him to 
bear the yoke of double taxation, the State is not only 
failing to respect the rights of the Catholic parent, but is 
placing him at a disadvantage in ison with parents 
of other convictions, and handicapping him in the free 
practice of his religion. 

If I might venture to express a personal opinion con- 
cerning Federal aid to education in the emergency, I 
would say that I am not inclined to favor it, because I 
am not convinced by the evidence thus far presented that 
it is necessary, and feel that from the point of view of 
the future of American education, it is unwise. However, 
I realize that tremendous pressure will 
bear upon Congress and the Administration to do some- 
thing for the schools. There may be a mood to with- 
stand such pressure. If not, then I would say: 

1. Any legislation that is passed should be so framed 
as to leave not the slightest room for doubt or ambiguity 
concerning its emergency character. My preference would 
be for a special provision in the Relief Act, rather than 


a separate Federal a: pb ogg 
2. The allotment 4a id be made in such a manner as 
to — all possibility of Federal control. 

. There should be nothing in the language or the 
spirit of the legislation to prevent the States from allow- 
ing privately-supported schools, not maintained for profit, 
condecl in accord with respectable educational stand- 
ards, and hence public to all intents and purposes, io par- 
ticipate in the Federal ge if they make application 
for such participation. e aid should be given in terms 
of all the educables of the United States, and should not 
be limited to those who happen to be in those public 
schools which are now supported by public taxation. 
—Evstracts, see 4, 224. 


wv 


by Paul C. Stetson 
Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


A\r the present’ time I am not in 
favor of federal subsidy for our public schools. My 
position is based on the fact that such a subsidy entirely 
violates the traditional a which our schools 
were founded and have been ucted, that it will re- 
sult in control through a bureau and that’ bureaucracy 
means the death of progress, | ~ 

Such federal subsidy to one community immediately 
raises the question in other communities until it is con- 
ceivable that such practice could result in a besieging, on 
the part of all communities, of the newly established 
bureau for a subsidy which, if granted, would mean the 
— breakdown of local control and interest. 

is is a safe principle: that control flows to the 
agency furnishing funds. It cannot be otherwise.— 
Extracts, see 11, p. 224. Con continued om page 223 
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by Clyde R. Miller 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


Ory one thing can arrest the con- 
tinuing breakdown of our schools and bring a return of 
educational rtunity to millions of American children 
now deprived of it. ‘ 

That one thing is federal financial aid. 

Congress has appropriated more than three billion dol- 
lars for public works. It has given through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation around three billion dollars 


' to banks, railroads, insurance companies, and such enter- 


prises. 

Operation, building, and maintenance of schools should 
be included under federal aid. Federal money is needed 
today to open the closed schools, to restore the shattered 
curriculum, and to place once again on a pay roll scores 
of thousands of teachers who have been going without 
pay or have been living from hand to mouth on limited 
script payments. 

Dams, roads, and bridges may be desirable, but schools 
are necessary! 

Ninety per cent of the money spent for schools, more- 
over, wi into pay rolls which will immediately be spent 
in the | communities to bring once again some measure 
of prosperity to those communities. 

Direct action by the Federal Government must involve 
appropriation of hundreds of millions of dollars. 

These sums must be distributed among those states 
which are unable to finance public education. 

The need is imperative. It becomes greater with every 
passing day. 

As far back as January, 1933, it was revealed by the 
U. S. Office of Education’s National School Survey that 
9,500,000 American school children were without adequate 
educational facilities. 

Hundreds of thousands of this number have since been 
deprived of all or nearly all school facilities. 

The old bugaboo that iederal aid means federal control 
is just that—a bugaboo. 

This aid can be given on a strictly objective basis, deter- 
mined by the financial status of the local community and 
the state of which it is a part, and by the needs of that 
community 

To raise the question of federal control at this time is 
to raise a question eutirely academic. 

Federal aid to our schools will mean no larger measure 
of federal control than we have already. 

It does not and it will not mean that the Federal! Gov- 
ernment determine who will teach what. 


The Federal Government, in the making of these school 


app! iations, can set forth for all the states in the union 
desirable taxation plans, and their adoption. 

Such plans are in existence, ready at a day’s notice. The 
Office of Education provided the basis of them in the 
National Survey of School Finance, published last 
January. 

It is likely that out of the large and immediate grants 
of federal money for local schools there could come withix 
a year vast improvements in state systems of taxation— 
improvements which otherwise would be delayed for a 
generation or longer. 

The giving of federal aid will raise this issue and it 
can decide it, to the grest advantage of the farmers and 
small property owners in the various states; for such tax 
reform means far less dependence upon the property tax 
and much greater emphasis on the income tax. 


But the main point is net to argue either federal control, 
of which there will be uo more than we have now, or 
systems of taxation. 

The immediate aim is to remove those great barren areas 
where educational privileges are entirely lacking or are 
being increasingly curtailed—E-xiracts, see 13, p. 224. 


by B. L. Kirkscy 
Superintendent of Schools, Rogers, Arkansas 


Bup Wanp.aw, a native of the hill 
country, married Sarah Chambers, a neighbor lass. To 
this union were born two children, a boy and a girl. The 
boy married a girl in Arizona and is now in business in 
that _ The girl married a business man in Buffalo, 
N 


If education is a training for citizenship, wouldn't this 
example lead you to believe that it has become a national 
problem rather than a state, county or local community 
problem? 

From recent resolutions passed by the educational coun 
cil of the A.E.A., I am convinced that the educational 
forces in this state are ready and willing to accept federal 
help; however, they are somewhat evenly divided as to 
felerel comtsdh::.E kdllove thet federal help would a 
long way in solving the school situation, and I i not 
be opposed to some broad set-up of national supervision 
similar to the national supervision of public highways.— 
Extracts, see 11, p. 224. 
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by John J. Tigert 


President, University of Florida 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1921-28 


Eicur years of service in the U. S. 
Bureau of Education convinced me that federal support 
in public education would not be desirable. The most 
important considerations in this are: 

1. Federal money would be followed by federal inter- 
ference. Public education is, and should remain, a state 
and local responsibility. 

2. The use of federal money for support of schools 
would decrease local support. The net amount available 
to schools would be no greater as local support would 
vanish about as fast as federal money became available. 
There would be a diminishing interest in local responsi- 
bility and other evils always attendant on paternalism. 

3. Every state in the Union has adequate resources to 
provide a satisfactory, uniform system of schools.—Ex- 
tracts, see 11, p. 224. 


by J. Cayce Morrison 
N. Y. State Department of Education 


To have or not to have—that is the 
question. Obviously, the need is great. An ever in- 
creasing segregation of wealth is in process. In most 
states the tax system has broken down. Large areas are 
failing to provide even the barest minimum educational 
program. It is clear that the educational problem cannct 
be solved without a fair solution of the tax problem. 

But why ask the federal government to undertake this 
obligation when most of the states have ignored the 
problem? Is there any prospect that the federal congress 
will perform this task better than the state legislatures? 
Will not the pouring of federal money into the states 
merely relieve the latter from tackling the job that is 
constitutionally theirs? And if the states do not solve this 
dual tax-education problem, is there any hope that the 
federal government could or would provide enough 
money to save education? 

I am not opposed to the principle of federal aid for 
education but I think that the federal approach has 
elements of danger and futility until the several states 
have put their own houses in order. The attack of the 
friends of public education should be centered on the 
states. Every state legislzture should be called into ses- 
sion this winter and kept in session until it finds an 
adequate solution of the tax and educational problems 
Then we shall understand better the part the federal gov- 
‘mmment should plan in guaranteeing a reasonable educa- 
‘ional opportunity to every child in America.—E-xtracts, 
see 11, p. 224. 
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by Isaac E. Stutsman 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Greeley, Colorado 


| ruvp myself, within the 
years, with a changed thinking relative to the fede 
tion of the public schools. Previous to that time, 
a strong active believer that only through most 
control by the federal government could education 
to reach its highest objectives. I hoped that this con 
by the federal government would be not only mechanical 
but financial and philosophic. 

It may be that a growing impatience with the loss of 
democracy in those activities outside of the school has 
changed my attitude toward the federalization of the 
public school itself. Further, I think it probable that 
personal experiences in dealing with the i , 
even in these times, lead me to feel i confidence 
in the fundamental desire of the to do at all 
times a better and safer job of education than any hier- 
archy of officials could do for us. 


keep one fundamentally democratic thing in the hands 
of its people if for no other reason than its value as a 
balance wheel in the it, which is becoming a bit 
difficult to recognize or ify in a broader political 
sense.—E-xtracts, see 11, p. 224. ; 
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by T. C. Holly 
Ohio State University 
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to control public opinion. 

In view of the desperate condition in which public 
education now finds itself, the second issue is the wisdom 
of a federal subsidy as a measure. Were it 
not for the extent to which the f 
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Sources From Which Material In This Number Is Taken 
@ Articles for which no source is given have been specially prepared for this number of The Congressional Digest. 


1—(Covert) From an article in School Life, See 1934, 

2—(Russell) From an s before £ Superin- 
tendence, Cleveland, Ohio, Feareary 1934. 

-—S Advis. Comm. on Education) From “Federal Relations 

to Education,” Report of Nat. Advis. Comm. on Education, 

Wash., D. C., 1931. 

4—( Johnson) From an article in The Catholic Educational Re- 
wew, February, 1934. 

5—(King) From the Congressional Record, January 21, 1931. 

a From an article in The Nation’s Schools, January, 


1934, 
7—(Mann) From the hearings before the U. S. House Commit- 
tee on Education, February 27; 1934. 


on From an article in The Nation’s Schools, Feb- 
9—(House i m Education ote House Report No. 1562, 


73rd Cong. May 
rom the Report on Aarieaientd Experiment Sta- 
tions, % S. Dept. icalty a ta 


os The Nehows 2 Schools, iia, Others yom to = 
s um on appearing in January, 
a See and April, 1934. - 
12— (Goldthorpe) From an article in School Board Journal, May, 


13 (ie) From an article in School Executives, December, 


Additional Sources of Information on Federal Aid for Education (Permanent) 
Selected from a listing prepared for SCHOOL LIFE, ee 1934, by Miss Martha McCabe, Asst. Librarian 


U. S. Office of Ed 


@ The February, 1934, number of The Congressional Cigest on this subject dealt primarily with Emergency Aid. 


Acxiey, C. E. What is the constitutional status of Federal 
grants to States? Nation’s schools, 1933. (From cases cited, 
thinks the continuance of Federal grants in education within 
the several States “a matter for the determination of Congress 
—not the courts.” 

Appts, Wettrorp. Federal and State aid to education. In 
U. S. Commissioner of Educ. Report 1 eon p. 1137-1164. 
Washington, U. S. Gov. Printing Office, 1898. (Shows the 
beginnings of Federal and State aid, useful as a background 
in the study.) 

Barnarp, Eunice F. Our schools face a day of reckoning. N. Y. 
ace cong. p. 3, 20, April 15, 1934. (Advocates a national 

or education, whereby “a certain part of our tax 

follar ft [be] apportioned equally among the yo' ters of these 

pee a rather than an emergency relief fund for 
ools. 

Brackmar, Frank W. ae of Federal and State aid to 
higher education in the U. S. Peo, U. S. Gov. Print- 
ing Office, 1890. o p. (U. S. Bur. of Educ. Circular of 
Information, 1890, 1.) (A valuable study in the back- 
ground of Federal aid to education in colleges and universities. ) 

CHAMBERLAIN, JosePH P. The constitutionality of Federal aid 
—, State Government, 4:5-7, Oct. 1931. (Affirmative 


) 

Cottrns, Ross A. Shall our public schools be maintained? Con- 
gressional Record, 77: . June 26, 1933. (Affirmative 
material.) 

Federal relaticns to education; digests of meetings of the 
national advisory committee on education. Educational Record, 
11: 60-100, April 1930. 

— Guznn. The sword over education. Journal of the 

N. E. A,, 22: "107-10, April 1933. (A few pertinent suggestions 
and as to what causes the present situation, and what 
will help solve the problems. 

= uta E. Federal aid to education. New te Te W. 
Wilso: 1933. 213 p. (Ref. shelf, vol. 9, no. 3.) (Mai 
for dheieces both sides of subject ‘presented, with es 
for further reading for the negative and affirmative sides.) 

Federal Government and education. In national conference on 
the financing of education. Report of the conference held 
under the auspices of the joint commission on the eg ed 
in education of the N. E. A. and the Department of Super- 
(Strmars ” e i —— D.C, N far A., 1933. 

ummia: ° ve in mentary school journal, 

sepa 88, Oeaber 1988) 1 Federal _sub- 
. Ww. of legislation providi st! 

sidies for — W: U. S. Govt. Office, 

. S. Office of Educ. Bull. 1930, no. 8.) (Biblio- 


Results of Federal aid to education. 

(Gives a short historical 

sketch of what the Federal Government has done for educa- 
rk and from this approach, formulates the results of such 


aid. 
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Liscuxa, Cuartes N. Federalizing education. National C=th- 
olic Welfare Conference Review, 12: 23-24, June 1930. 
(Enumerates some of the common al, per me ‘used for and 
against Federal participation in general education.) 


Macronayp, Austin F. Federal aid to the States. Nat. Munici- 

Review, supplement, 17: 619-624, 651, Oct. 1928. (Gives 

istory of Federal aid from the Weeks Act in 1911 on, with 
amounts in different years to the several States.) 


National advisory committee on education. Federal relations to 
education. Report ... Part I. Committee findings and rec- 
ommendations. Part II. Basic facts. Washington, D. C, 
The Committee, 744 Jackson Place, 1931. 2 v. (Part I pre- 
sents the general educational situation in the Federal Govern- 
ment, its responsibilities, relation to education in the States, 
the issues, general wee vernmental organization, etc. 
Part II, prepared by D. S. Hill and W. A. Fisher, shows the 
educational situation as to its legal and historical development, 
education in the States and in special fields and with indigenous 
peoples, the Federal mechanisms for education, etc.) 
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